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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 
COAL, and WHAT WE GET FROM IT. (New Volume.) | 


Expanded from the Notes of a Lecture, delivered in the Theatre of the London Institu- 
tion, January 20th, 1890. By Professor RAPHAEL MELDOLA, F.R.8., F.1.C. With 
several Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COLOUR, MEASUREMENT, and MIXTURE. By Captain 
ABN EY, F.RS. With numerous Tlustrations. Post Svo, cloth ‘engi: 2s. 6d : 
“" preparu io Me 


THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 
GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, niaibi 
THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 


Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post svo, cloth boards, 1s. 


SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December, 1889, 
und January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 


a /. Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.Se., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


With numerous Illustrations. Pest 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
By Sir 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. 
ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated. Post 
svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By Charles Meymott 


TIDY, M.B.M.S., 2.C.8. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 


. The object of this Series is to bring readers face to face with the Sources of Early European History, | 
and thus enable them to obtain a more intelligent graxp of the subject than can be had 





from second-hand compilations. | | 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, each 4s. 


ITALY. By Ugo Balzani. 


* Its literary merits are very considerable.” —Seuismun 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “The Life and 
Rwy @ of Richard IIT.” 
The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition to the stock of 
historie manual}s.”’"—.lthenacum. 


FRANCE. By the late Gustave Masson, M.A., Univ. Gallic., 


Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &e. 
** Full of exceedingly interesting and valuable matter.” — G unidiun. 
*.* Others in pre paration ne 


VOICES by the WAY. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A. 


Crown Svo, *. boards, 2s. 6d. 
Suggestive reflections on objects of every-day cuperience. 


MONUMENTAL HISTORY of the EARLY BRITISH 


CHURCH. By ROMILLY ALLEN, Evy. Feap. svo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHURCH of ENGLAND (THE TITLE- DEEDS of the). 


By the Rev. T. P. GARNIER. Small post sve, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 


HERBERT’S POEMS. New Edition in Red and Black. 


Small post Svo, cloth boards, 3s. Gd. 


INDIA (THE HISTORY of). New Edition. By L. J. Trotter, 


Esy. Demy svo, cloth boards, 6s. 


STAR ATLAS. By Dr. H. I. Klein. Text Translated and 
Adapted by tne Rev. E. McCLURE, M.A. Tinp. 4to, with Eighteen Charts and Eighty 
Pages Illustrative Letterpress, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 

TOILERS in the SEA. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. With 


numerous Illustrations. Tost 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


WAYSIDE SKETCHES. By Professor Hulme, F.LS., 


F.S8.A. With numcrous Lllustrations. Crown vo, cloth beards, 5s, 


A SKETCH cf the HISTORY of EUROPE, CHIEFLY 


INTERNATION/ T.. From the Peginning of the Roman Empire ‘to the Present Day. 
By ARTHUR RL1D ROPES, M.A. Post £vo, cloth bourds, 2s. Gd. 


WELLINGTON ; or, the Fublic and Private Life of Arthur, 


First Duke of Wellington, as told by Him-elf, his Comrades, and his Intin.ate Friends. 
By G. LATHOM BROWNE. With Portrait, Plans, &&. Crown Sve, cloth beards, 5s. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAN D 


BRIGHTON : 135, 


AY 19 NU r, WC. ; 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre- 
historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literatrre 
dealt with covers a period strete hing from its beginning until the Middle Ages. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 


B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Mn School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
* His book will supply an eanettable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic litera- 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6: 
ture.”’— Scotsman, 


*.” Others in preperation, 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. 


cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scartb, 


Rector of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Maps, cloth boards, 2's 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq, B.A. 


Feap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
‘If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small a ass, a general view of our Anglo-Sexott 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than ‘study this careful and conscientious 


Fcap. 8vo, 


| epitome of those subjects.” —sSypectator. 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor = Fcap. 8vo, with 
Two Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 


“Much instruction will be found in a small compass.””—Daily Chronicle. 


-POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Sendien Influences upon the 


History of England from the Accession of Henry III. to the Revolution of 1688. By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. — Svo, cloth boards, 2 ‘S. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 


A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accurate Account of the 
Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. 


‘ISLAM as a MISSIONARY RELIGION. By C. R. Haines, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 
Six other Volumes have already agpemess in this Series. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 


“This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. 


ARISTOTELIANISM. PartI. THE ETHICS of ARIS- 
TOTLE. By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Part I. THE 
LOGICAL TREATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYCHOLOGY, the POLITICS. 
By the Rev. W. GRUNDY, M.A, The Two Parts in 1 vol, Feap. 8vo, cloth boards 
2s. 6d. 


EPICUREANISM. By Wm. Wallace, M.A., Fellow and 


Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Feap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


'STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 


College. Feap 8vo, suteen cloth bo: emma 2s. 6d, 


NEW SERIES OF PHOTO- RELIEVO MAPS 
(PATENTED). 


Presenting each region as if in actual relief, and thus affording an accurate picture of the 
configuration of ‘the earth’s surface. 


ENGLAND and WALES. Size 56 inches by 46 inches. 


Mounted on Canvas, roller and varnished, price 12s. ; Coloured, 13s. 


SOUTH LONDON. Size, 19inches by 14inches. Stretching 


from London Bridge to C ‘aterham, and from Greenwich to Hempton Count. 
The importance of teaching Geogra apby by beginning in a small centre has been strongly 
insisted upon by experts. This Map will be useful, therefore, to all the schools in the district 
embraced, as well as to others. 


No. 2. PHYSICAL ‘CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and 


Chief Places. 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Size 19 inches by 14 inches. No. 1. Names of 


Places and Rivers to be filled in by Scholars, 6d. No. 2, with Rivers and Names of 
Places, 9d. No. 3, with Names of Places and with County Divisivns in Colours, 1s. 


ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE and ASIA. Same size 


and price. 


13, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
STREET. 
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 pemene. ADVANCE in the 
: PRINTING ART. 
‘ftis to the Printing Business of the present day what the 


fuventions of Gutenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing 


systems of the fifteenth century.” 
THE LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


anticipate effects equally 
extensive and beneticial to mankind.” 
The Right Ion, W. E. M.P. 

A drawing, descriptive pamphiet, order to view Linotype machines 
and other tnfe — m, Will be forwarded post free to anyone 
in this great devel ov wnent of printing, on application to. th 
company’s secretary, Mr. W 'nomason, 6, Serjeant’s ton, Fleet 
Mtreet, feo mion, B.C. 


ME: ! Le G. NORGATE (B.A. Oxon.) 
athe RESE am HLES at British Museum, aul Coaches 


iu History, Literature, and Classics, Highest references Charlotte 
Street, Portland Place, W 


hm) ’ a ‘ 1aT ms] . 
FEMALE LAY FIGURE, covered in 
pale drab silk. brass jointed, in perfect condition e nseusins Ge 

cams of the silk covering at the fingers, to be SOLD price iz Guineas, 
\pply, by .. tter (prepaid answer), te Z., 2 15, ¢ laverton Street, South 
Belgravia, % 


“A machine from whieh I cannot but 


GLADSTONE, 












LITERARY 


A S SECRETARY © or 
-  ASSISTANT.—A Young Gentleman, of good position, seeks 
wh ENGAGEMENT as above. Good references —Address F., care of 


Esy., HLolme Hall, Newark-on-Trent. 


1 - ATION '.)D . 
HUNTED UP; Registers 
Wills f ened > Pedigrees traced, in. B ritish Museum, 
and Local Resist md = Papers copied 
in any hime oan from manuscript or type 
Antiquarian Genealogists, 41, Wyeh Street, WiC, 


~MSS. of all kinds care- 
+ Type-written, and Terms of Publi- 
Literary Agents, 21, Furnival 


( harles Cane, 


Facts 
searched ; 
fecord = Offiee, 


amd translated 
Peacock & Peacock 


Mo AUTILORS.- 

fully Revised for the Pres 
cation arranged ApnKooR & Coy,, 
Strect, Holborn, B.C, 





‘S5 woks 


2 EPORTING.— Verbatim, Condensed, or 
LY Deseriptive Reports of Meetings Lectures, Sermows, Xe. 





Mss, written and publics ition 


suppled on medlerate terms 
21, Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., and 


arranged for, R. Witicor 
i, Clayten Terrace, Balham, 8 W. 


»717 r > 
ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., : 

the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENG 
of Munich, the well-known \rtist in PIHOTOGR AV URE. There 1s a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large peates and editions de lure. For ordinary Book 
Ulustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &e., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO, have the latest ue most improved processes. Specimens op 









view. Prices on amy Patel 
dust t publ ished, price Is. 
A N ACCOUNT ofan EXTRAORDINARY 
LIVING TIDDEN yg 8 in CENTRAL AFRICA, and 
Catherings from South Africa, - HE, Meppieres, 
London: Kise, and 


Seis, & ~ ply bitters Gough Square, 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E. 


I | UMAN Is SM versus T rT EISM: ; @, 
Svlipsism (Kg visi) \theism. 3 i Series of Letters to Miss 
INSTANCE NADED “Re ent Liewiss, M.D. Crown Sve, wrapper, 


eaten wl. 


Dichtic & Sua, 1. Loncolu 


iuaic Ludlum, Wt 














MURRAY’S 


MAGAZINE FOR MAY 


WILL CONTAIN AN ARTICLE ON 


THE MURRAY MEMOIRS, 
By Mr. GLADSTONE. 


BASED 


ON PERSONAL 


?ECOLLECTIONS. 


JOUN DM RRAY, , Auueane Smnesr. 


SPENCER BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY SIR RANDAL H. ROBERTS, BART. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s. 6d., with Full-page Illustrations 
by G. Bowers. 


HIGH FLYER HALL: Joshua Blewitt’s 


Sporting Experiences. 


By Sir RANDAL H. ROBERTS, Author of “‘ Hard Held,’’ ‘‘ In the Shires,’’ &c. 





CHEAP EDITION OF 


FLORENCE 


MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, picture boards, price 2s. ; cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A SCARLET SIN. By Florence maids Author of “Love’s 


Contlict,’’ ‘* Véronique,’’ &e. 


Lonvon : 


COLLEGES, Bo. 
SAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE 


| F, “COUNCIL” SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “ HOUSE” 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£31 10s. each) will be awarded in J une.—Particulars 
from the Hrap Master. 





(DHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 


| twenty- gine diffe rent subjects, the standard bei ing the same as that for 


the M.A. ease. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, 
y n, be ford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
bee pool, London, Loughberough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley 

For Prostectus &e., ay ply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


ue ART GALLERY COMMITTEE 


of the CORPORATION of MANCHESTER have decided to 

hold an EXHIBITION (of Oil Paintings only) during the forthcoming 

Autumn, which will be followed by a Water-Colour Exhibition in the 

Spring of 1892, 
London Agents, Messrs. Dickser & Co., St. James's, 8.W. 

Wa. Hexuy Tacsor, Town Clerk. 


2th April, Is. ial 
ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 


The ONE HUNDRED 7 FIFTEE ENTH EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPES—5, PALL MALL EAST—from te till 6. Admittance, Is. 
Catalogue, ls. Atrrep I. Frivr, R.W.S. Secretary. 


ROxYar BOTANIC SOCIETY of 
v LUNDON, 
GARDENS, REGENTS PARK, 
; BOTANICAL LECTURES, 1891. 
FRIDAYS, at 4 o'clock, May Ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, 29th, June 
MAY Ist and 8th.—Pref. 1 ARSHALL WARD, M.A., F-R.S. 
“PARASITIC PLANTS: Native and Exotic.” 
CARRUTHERS, F.RS 
of PLANT LIFE 


Sth. 


Ww. 

ik STORY 

MS OnE” 

ith,—Prof (. STEWART, Pres. LS 

“ON CERTAIN REL ViTONSHIDS between 
PLANTS and ANIMALS.” 

The Lectures will be delivered in the Museum in the Gardens, and 


ire free to all visitors in the Gardens at the time. 
JPRENC Ii GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall. 
EXHIBITION’ of 


—The THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL 
Pictures by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW OPEN 


\dmission, Is. 


Tall Mall, 


the 


MAY 15th, and 22nd.—Mr. 
“ve on 


MAY 29th, and JUNE 


al portion of the valuable Stock of Drawings and 
Pictures of Mr, H, Koekkoek, 72, Puccadilly. 


Mee FOSTER respectfully announce 






for SALE by AUCTION, at the GALLERY, 54, PALL 
MAL L, on Wr ERNESDAY NE XT, the 297Tn Aprrit, at t o'clock 
srecisel ATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS and BLACK and 
Vil 2, Ra three Relasonters, 30 Mauves, and exam = 
of Troyon, Dee: amps. Diaz, Volon, Daubigny, B (. Koekkoek, 
Kate, Madon, &e. ; also Works in Oil by A. R- Lefevre, Prof. Heffner, 
Ten ate, IL. * Koekkoek, Bb. C. Koekkoek, E. Crofts, A.R.A. 


Th Ro u, Versehuur, and others. May be vie wed a Mal, next and 
M 


following day. Catalogues may be had.—No. 54, Ps 


To Astrovomers and Othevs.—A_ valuable 12} in, eaten 
Telescope by Browning, of London: a 7 in. reflector Telescope 
hy Grubb, of Dublin; driving clock, and numerous lenses and 
other Jittings library of books, siuver plate, furniture, and 
etlee ts. ity direc tion of “Evee utrie of Ue late Major he mington, 
removed srom Sandown, Isle of Wight, for convenience of sele. 

> wy _ ‘ T P 

\ R. ATTREE will SELL by AUCTION, 

a at his great SALE ROOMS, the ESTATE AUCTION 

MART, 16, NORTIL STREET, B RIGHTON, on TUESDAY and 

WEDPNESDAY, Arnis 28ru and 2orn, Isvl, commencing at 12 o’clock 

precisely, the above valuable EFFECTS. Catalogues forwarded on 

applicatiou tu Mr. G. Arruse, Auctioucer, Brighton. 








SPENCER BLACKETT, 








» Br. Barve Street, E.C. 


CATALOGU 
OREIGN BOOKS S and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied te terms. 
CAT ALOGUES ¢ on mr tg 
__ DULAU & co, » Be SOHO SQUARE. 





Now ready, pp. 103, price One Shilling, post ree. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS Printed at 


or Relating to the University, Town, or County of Cambridge, 
with Biographical and — ~»*7 Notes. 
I A, to 1700. 
On Sale by Mac od LAN AND Bowes, Cambridge. 

Section I. of this Catalogue consists of Books printed at Cambridge 
from the beginning of printing there in 1521 to 1700. Section IL. of 
Books connected with Cambridge or Cambridgeshire in other ways. 
Many years have been devoted to bringing this collection together, 
and 1 is desirable to keep it intact, it is offered till May 1 for the 
sum of £250, 





THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Journa the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 
Torics.—LeADING ARTICLES—RECENT 
Dectstons—CAsES OF THE WEEK—CASES BEFORE 
tue Banxrurrcy Reeisrrars—Soticirors’ CasEs— 
CorrEspoNn- 


CURRENT 


Reviews—New Onvpers—GENERAL 
DENCE—Covunts—PARLIAMENT AND LEGISLATION— 
OxprrtARY—SvcIETIES AND 


APPOINTMENTS AND 


INSTITUTIONS. 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 


| bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 


-apers. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER. 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Singie Number, 1s. 
The Solit-itors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 


Cheques and Tost of Orders pa ante to H. VitiErs. 


OFFICE: 27, CUANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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NOTICE.—Zhe price of the Exguisi Ittusrratrep 
Macazint is now Sixpence Net. The terms on which 
it is supplied to Booksellers are not such as will enable them 
to sell the Magazine at less than the published price. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MAY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d. net. 


1. PROUD MAISIE. Engraved by W. Srietmeven, from the Drawing 
by Freperick Sanpys, in the possession of Dr. Jouy Topucyrer. 
Front. 

2, THE VOICE of SPRING. Lewis Monnts. 

3. HAM HOUSE. Lapy Supetey. Illustrated by H. W. Brewer. 


4, RECOLLECTIONS of GRASSE and the GRASSOIS. Margaret 
Tyssen AMUERST. 


5. DIVINATION by a DAFFODIL. Words by Ronent Herkics. 
Drawn by Henry Ryland. 


6. THE MARSELLAISE. Henry Herman. 


THE RIVER CHERWELL. WitiuiaM Wve. 
J. Deane Simmons. 


8. CHURCH PATRONAGE, The Hon. E. P. Tursicenr, C.B. 


v THE WITCH of PRAGUE. Chaps. XVII.—XLX. (Continued). 
F. Manion Crawrorpv. Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. 


Macmitias & Co., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 379, for MAY, price 1s., contains - 
1, SAMELA. By ©. W. Hanttey. 
2, ENGLISH WAR-SONGS. By Georce Sairssuny. 
2 THE CENTENARY of BOSWELL. By Dr. Birkseck Hite. 
4, SOME OLD GERMAN HUMOURISTS. By C. H. Merronp, 
5. TYPES for the BLIND. By L. W. Canter. 
6. THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By Antuce Symons. 
7. SCHOOLMASTERS in COUNCLL. By P. A. Wricut-Hexvensoy. 
8. PETE WARLOW'S END. By George Frampro. 

Macmitian & Co., London. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 344, is published THIS DAY. 
1.—NEU-PAG ANISM. 
1L.—IBSEN’S SOCIAL DRAMAS. 
11L.—THE NEW PAPYRL. 
1V.—FLEETS and FORTS. 
V.—ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 
VE—UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 
VIL—MANDEVILLE'S TRAVELS. 
VILL—THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 
1X.—A PLEA for LIBERTY. 
X.—CANADA and the UNITED STATES. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


lilustrations by 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 354.—Coytexts. 
1—THE CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM AUGUSTUS 
MILES. 


1L.-SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITLES. 
1tl.—THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 
1V.—THE ANTARCTIC CIRCLE, 
V.—THE CIVIL WAR in AMERICA. 
ViL-—CYPRUS 
VIL—ARISTOTLE on the ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, 
Vill—THE BAFFLING of the JESUITS. 
1X.—NEWMAN in the ENGLISH CHURCH. 
X.-—TILSIT and ERFURT—A RUSSU-FRENCIE ALLIANCE 
London: Loxemans, Greex, & Co. 


Second Edition. 2 vols., demy S8vo, 32s. 


rl : r ~ ‘ 
r | YHE HISTORY of the ENGLISH CON- 
STITUTION, By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Professor of Law 
in the University of Berlin. Translated by PHILIP A, ASHWORTH, 
of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

** No foreigner has done more than Professor Gueist to examine and 
make clear the history and nature of the English Constitution... .. He 
discusses such vital questions as, Whither are we drifting? How far do 
recent changes in the franchise accord with the whole spirit of the Con- 
stitution ? What is in store fer us with democracy supreme? On such 
questions as these the opinion of a foreigner who is a scholar but no 
bookworm, and who has seduhoesty avedied ax institutions, is certainly 
much more weighty than that of most Englishmen.....At this time 
these volumes are especially instructiv They east light on almost 
all the great Questions of current politics.”— Times. 

Loudon: Wa. Crowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 





Third Edition, Revised, with Portrait, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY of the ENGLISIL PAR- 


LIAMENT: its Growth aud Development through a Thousand 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS: 


New Views of Sacred Places. 
By EDWARD L. WILSON. 

With 150 Original Illustrations Engraved from Photographs taken by the Author. 
Contents: The Land of Goschen—Sinai and the Wilderness—I‘rom Mount Sinai to Mount Neir—A 
Visit to Petra—A Search for Kadesh—Three Jewish Kings—The South Country—Round about Jeru- 
salem—Where was Calvary ‘—Judea to Samaria—Round about Galilee—Nazareth, Old and New—NSea 
of Galilee—Lebanon to Damascus. 


Mr. WILSON’S journey in Scripture Lands was the first instance in which a fully-equipped artist photographer has 
visited the scenes made memorable by the Bible narratives, and has reproduced both by camera and by word-painting, the people, 
the ruins, and the famous spots which have become household words throughout Christendom. The 150-illustrations in this 
volume were selected from 2,000 negatives that Mr. Wiison brought home with him after his wanderings, and they have been 
reproduced by some of the best known of American artists. Together they make a gallery of absolutely accurate, graphic, and 
extremely interesting views. The narrative, moreover, is enlivened with the account of the author’s personal adventures, and 
is the work of a man whose study of the Scriptures is apparent throughout. 


THE MIDNIGHT SKY: 


Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
By EDWIN DUNKIN, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
Past-President of the Royal Astronomical Society, late Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
With Thirty-two Star-Maps and numerous other Ilustrations. 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, with an additional Chapter and many new Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo, &s., cloth boards, gilt top. 
The following Notice of the First Edition was written by the late Thomas Carlyle: 


* Those little maps of the starry spaces far surpass, in clearness and useful worth, all I have seen before in the planisphere 
Way: no reader but by help of them may find, with a minimum of trouble, the star lie secks....... Why did not somebody teach 
me the constellations too, and make me at home in the starry heavens, which are slways overhead, and which I don’t half 
know to this day?” 

Mr. Dusxis has very carefully revised the whole work, bringing it down to date in all respects, and enriching it with one 
entirely new chapter and many fine new engravings. It will be found on careful examination a most trustworthy and 
valuable book cn popular astronomy. 


Just published, sd., cloth boards. 


“THE SECULARIST PROGRAMME’; 


Or, Plain Words to Working People. 
A Comparison of the Secularist and the Christian Views of Life. 
By the Rev. W. H. HARRIS, of Plaistow. 


Chapter I. Is reason the guide and happiness to the end of life * 
I. Is progress only possible through liberty * 
III. Is theology condemned by reason, and has it been the enemy of progress: 


7 


” . . . ° ° ° * 
», LV. Docs Secularism dignify labour and rationalise morality ¢ 
»  ¥. Are Christians not of the present world, and is the chief aim of Christianity to 


bring men to a better place in the next ? 


A pointed and popular Examination of the Modern Secularist Creed by a writer who has lived among 
the hard workers of the East End of London for the last sixteen years. It will be founda very useful hook 
to put into the hands of those to whom this programme most directly appeals. 

NOW READY. A NEW EDITION. 
REVISED AND PARTLY RE-WRITTEN. 


SWISS PICTURES. 


DRAWN WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
With a Map, and a prefusion of Ilustrations by Epwakp Wiiyvrer. 
Price 8s., in handsome cloth, gilt. 


The present edition has been completely revised, and in part re-arranged and re-written. The sections dealing with the 
Rhine and its scenery, also those on Northern Italy and the Italian Lakes, have been omitted, as their substance has been 
included in other volumes of the series ; and opportunity has been taken to introduce a consideralle number of cntirely new 
engravings by Mr. Whymper, as well as to illustrate some fresh features of fwiss travel, and especially the intyccuction of 





Years, 800-1887. By Dr. RUDOLPH GNEIST, Author of “ The History 
“4 Pe, ee” Translated by Prof. A. H. KEANE, 
3.A., FLR.G.S. 


mount in railways. The map of Switzerland by Mr. Stanford, and the copious index of places und subjects appended io the 
| work, will, it is hoped, be of service both to the Swiss tourist and the stay-at-home traveller. 


“English readers will certainly welcome a history of the English 


Parliament by the greatest living authority on the Continent. 
lthenocum. 


“Tt completes the vast survey of our English institutions....to 
which so great a portion of Dr. Gueist’s laborious life has been de- 


voted.”— Daily News. 
Londor : Wa. Crowts & Sons, Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


Where dificulty is coperienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is | 


requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 


Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, 17s, 4d. 


Office : 27, CuanceRY Lang, W.C. 


NW = wy SERIAL ESS UES. 
| Euch to be Completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


| THE GIRLS’ OWN OUTDOOR GAMES 
OUTDOOR BOOK. AND RECREATIONS. 


Part I. Parr I. 
Price 6d. 


With a large Presentation Plate. With Presentation Plate. Price 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S| IR. 7. FISHER UNWIN'S 


LIs tT. 


JUST READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents for MAY, Is. 
I. MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. 
XVILL-XX. 


Nonuis. Chaps. 
Ii. SARSFIELD: a Jacobite Rapparee. 
Ill. BORES and BORED. 
IV. THOSE WESTERTON GIRLS. Chaps. V.-VIIL. 
V. THROUGH CHINESE SPECTACLES. 
VI. “LA BELLA.” (Conclusion. 
VII. NOTES of a BOOK-COLLECTOR. 
VIII. LOVE or MONEY. Chaps. XVIIL.-XXI. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 


A NEW NOVEL BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By the Author of “ Caroline.” 


In 3 vols., crown S8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MAYGROVE.” 


AN AMERICAN DUCHESS ; 


A Pendant to ‘ Miss Bayle’s Rom«unce.” 
By W. FRASER RAE. 
In 3 vols., crown Sve. 

“ It is immensely refreshing to encounter a writer who, like 
Anthony Trollope, presents us with realistie portraits of 
people who resemble the men and women whom we meet daily 
in club and drawing-room. The political chapters are 
especially good, and the book is, in short, a clever and lifelike 
novel which is well worth re: ding. x,’ — Manchester Keaminer. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LOST ESTATE.” 


A WINTER'S TALE. 


By MARY E. MANN 
In 2 vols., crown Svv. 


“Quite a delightful story. The workmanship is delicate 
throughout, like « fine ivory carving. Vith a few light 
illustrative touches, the author causes each of her char: acters 
tu live, and the dialogue has the sparkle and crispness of light, 
everyday badinage, which in domestic life we know and love 
better than polished epigram. Altogether, it is a thoroughiy 
pleasant book to read.”’—Saturday Review. 





AUTHOR OF “THE OF 


JOOST AVELINGH.” 


AN OLD MAID'S LOVE. 


BY THE SIN 


In 3 vols., 

“Tf any number of Dutch writers are producing work equal 

to Maartens’s, our insular ignorance is a thing to be deplored. 

It is that of a man who has in him a vein of genuine genius, 

a true artist. ..... The reader will feel thet he is making the 
acquaintance of work of singular freshness and power.” 

aleod:ury. 

“No living English story-teller has greater mastery of the 

essential faculties of his art.”—Jl/ustrated London News. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "LADY GRIZEL.” 


THE MAID OF HONOUR. 
By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
In 3 vols., coown Svo. 


* The story is lively and exciting, bas all the air of being 
based upon some actual story of crime, and will be read with 
unbroken nterest.””—Gruphic. 





NOW READY. 


TO SAVE HIMSELF. 
By CAPTAIN CLAUDE BRAY. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo. 

* Captain Bray has produced a tale in the Gaboricun style 
of fiction, a feat which we have not hitherto veen fairly 
accomplished in English literature ....the book is a genuine 
success in itself, and fruitful in promise of greater successes 
hereafter.””— Gvardiun. 
RICHARD Besrisy &s on, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Ver Majesty the Queen. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


VOL. XXVIIL of “ THE STORY of the NATIONS.” 
PORTUGAL. By H. Morse 


lution.” Index, Illustrations, and “Maps. 

svo, cloth, 5s. 
“An admirable consecutive history of Portugal, from the earliest 
sent day....The book is one to be read chietly for accu- 
rate and concise information, but it is full of interest, and even not 
without literary charm. Considering that it supplies a real nee “d, and 
supplies it well, the hook may be set down as one of the most valuable 
in this useful series.”—Scolsman. 


| times to the pr 








VOL. VL. of * THE ADVENTURE SERIES.” 


THE LOG of a JACK-TAR: 


} Passages from the Adventurous Life of James Choyce, 
Seaman, Edited, from the Original MS., by Commander 

LOVETT CAMERON. Large crown So, illustrated, 
cloth, 5s. 


* The book is a worthy number of an interesting series.” 
Pal! ‘Mtall Grazclte. 
“The * Log’ is extremely interesting... .and makes a highly accept- 
able addition to the series.”—. Ithenae win. 

* A document of this kind hi: 4s an historical value, and even has it in 
a high degree.”— Saturday Review. 


Just ready, demy Svo, with Frontixpiece, 10s. 6d. 


TAHITI: the GARDEN of the 


PACIFIC. By DURA HORT, Author of “Via 
Nicaragua.” 





Small crown Svv, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VERSES. By Robinson weed 
LEATHER, M.A. 


‘His most characteristic utterances have thought, grace, and plea 
sant fancy.”"—Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE REV. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.C.L. 


THE SINLESS CONCEPTION 


of the MOTHER of GOD: a Theological Essay. 
By the Author of * The Directorium Anglicanum,” &c. 


Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. Ready. 


By OLIVE SCHREINER, Author ot “The Story of 
an African Farm.’ 


DREAMS. Third Edition, 


Frontispiece Portrait. Feap. Svo, cloth gilt, Gs. 
* Of rare power and beauty, Here and there both style and thought 
are touchingly simple."—.leadeney. 


ie 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF ETHICS. 


aldvancement of Ethical Knowledge and Practice. 
CosteNxts vor APRIL. 
SUCLAL EQUALITY .. ee - «. Leste Sreruns, 
THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT in 
ETHICAL CODES orn “a .. Professor C. HL. Tov 
TUE RIGHT FINAL AIM of LIFE .. Professor G. vox Gizyent. 
THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER and the 
MORAL LIFE 
vie of ‘the 
TENU Rt 
MORAL TALES.. ee 
SCHOOL of APPLIED E THK s. 


Devoted to th 


. Professor Wittiam James, 
ANOTEES “BTHI 3 of : 

LAND- .. Professor SvMon N, Datren. 
. Crans E, Courer, 


Announcement. 


Book REVIEWS: — “In Darkest 
England ” on the Wrong Track.. . ILS. Mackenzie, 
Price 2s. 6d. 





A NEW VOLUME is commenced with this Number. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Conrents ror MAY. 


TUE SQUIRREL INN, (Illustrated)... By Fraxk R. Stock tex, 





AT the COURT of the CZAR. (flust.) By Geonce Mireiis Dattas. 
A BULGARIAN OPERA poures. 

(Ilustrated.) By F. Morkixsox Smit. 
LOUISA MAY \LOOTT. “With Three 


Portraits. by Juseruime Lazanvs. 
VISIBLE SOUND. (Mlustrated.)— 
I. Voice-Figures .. 


. By Marcaner W. Hecues. 


| Hl, Comment ‘é ‘ By Sormia B. Hennicn, 
a \ME-FISHES = of ‘the PL R IDA 
REEF. (Ulustrated.) by C.F. Hotper, 
SALONS of the EMPIRE ian RE- 


. By Amenia Gene Mason, 
. By Rieenarp M. Jouxsvon. 

A HEADY MAID ° By Lovise Moruas Sint. 
OF ONE WE LOVE OR H. \TE. +» By Maurice Fraxcis Ecay 
PIONEER MINING in CAL LYORNL. \. 
(Ilustrated.) By E.G, 
TOPICS of the TIME or EN LETTERS— 
Monthly, price 1s. 4d. 


With 9 Portraits 
(Mlustrated.) 


STORATION, 
| OLD GUS LAWSON, 


Warre. 
BRU -A-BRAC, 


Lonpon: 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Parennosren Sevane, E.C 


} 
| 
| STE PAE NS, Author of “ A History of the French Revo- 
| 


Large crown | 














SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0. 


NEW BOOKS. 
DAVID COX and PETER DE WINT : 


Memoirs of therr Lives and Works. By GILBERT R. 
REDGRAVE. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
cloth, : 3s. 6d. New Volume in the “ Great Artists Series.” 


JUGGERNAUT: a Veiled Record. 
By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON and DOLORES 
M: ARBOU RG. (Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





THE LANCASHIRE LIFE of BISHOP 


FRASER. By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of 
Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Hon. Canon of ‘Liverpool, Author 
of ‘Godliness and Manliness,” “True Religion,” &c., 
also Editor of Bishop Fraser’s Sermons. 
POPULAR REVISED EDITION, with « New Portrait 
and other Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
*.© The SEVENTH LIBRARY EDITION, price 12s. 6d., 
can still be obtained. 


** Many important and hitherto unpublished letters enrich a volume 
which casts a flood of light on every phase of Fraser's career in 
Lane: shire. . T his fascinating biography.”—Standard. 








THE BROAD CHURCH, or WHAT 
IS COMING. By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, Author of 

** Poets in the Pulpit,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 
Amongst the subjects discussed in this volume are :—Are 
the Clergy Obsolete ‘—Are the Broad Church a 


The Dutticulties of ‘‘Robert Elsmere”—Are the Creed- 
ay -and other Present-Day Probiems of Faith and 
oral 


THE COLONIAL YEAR- BOOK for 
the YEAR 1891. By A. J. R. TRENDELL, C.MLS., of 
Se Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Special Papers 
by J. SCO KELTIE, Librarian to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and J. ‘HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
With 890 ) pages and 12 Maps. Crown svo, cloth, 6s. 





New Novels at all Libraries. 
THE RICHEST MERCHANT in 


ROTTERDAM. By A. N. HOMER, Author of “ Red 
Ruin,” &c. 2 vols., crown $vo, 21s. 
“There is some pleasant landscape both Devonian and Dutzh....in 
the second volume the story becomes exciting.”—.1thenaeum 


NOT a MOMENT to SPARE. By 
HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old 
Adam,” &c. 2 vols., crown S8vo, 21s. 

“The book is one that will be read without the skipping ba! a line.” 
cotsman, 


A BOLT from the BLUE. By Scott 


GRAHAM, Author of ‘The Golden Milestone,” ‘“ The 
Sandcliff Mystery,” &e. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6d. 
“Well told. The characters are all human, none of them being 
described as perfect, either in goodness or in badness. Several of the 
situations are strong in themselves and powerfully set forth, so that 
the story may be classed as above the average of society novels.” 
Athenacwin. 


, . 

JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the 
Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
“Spunyarn and Spindrift,” ‘*Jack’s Yarn,” &e. New 
Elition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

* Among recent tales of the sea, *Jack Abbott's Log ’ ranks high. It 
isar uttling good story, | or rather stories. "—Scoteman. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


MAY NUMBER. 
ConTENTS. 
THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. First Paper. <A. T. 


Quitcer Coven, 33 llustrations, drawn by Alfred Parsons. 

IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY: a Story. 
Part V. With 2 Hlustrations, drawn by W. T. Smedley. 
Ecuert Crapvocg. 

MORTALITY : a Poem. W. D. Howe..s. 

SOME AMERICAN RIDERS. First Paper. Col. Tuzovors 
ovens Lt Dope, S.A. With 6 Illustrations, from Paintings by 

deric Remingte 

THE "AR GE NTINE. PEOPLE, and their RELIGIOUS and 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. Bishop J. M. Wauves. 

A BATON of BREAD and a PUDDING: a Story. A, B. 


THE “ENGL ISH ANCESTRY of WASHINGTON. Moy- 
1. Conway. With 7 Illustrations, drawn y H. D. Nichols. 

W ESSEX FOLK. Part III. (Illustrated.) Tuomas Harpy. 

THE SALVATION ARMY. Ven. Archdeacon F. W. Fan- 


nar, DD. 
THE REPUBLIC of URUGUAY. Tuaroporre Cup. 17 
epeeeetens, drawn by T. de Thulstrup, Marry Fenn, and H. Db, 


OVER OEINSON’S GRAVE: a Causerie. Water Besay. 
VAINt HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY: a Story. 
Canoumt Earn Wuite. 
GOLDEN BUBBLES: « Poem 
ROMAN LONDON.  Evcenxe Lawrence. 
drawn by H. D. Nichols. 
xe. &e. &e, 


CHARLES 


Rosert Burns Wixsoy. 
17 Illustrations, 





London : Samrson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C, 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1891. 
No. 990, New Series. 

Tne Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLisHER, and 
not to the Evrror. 


LITERATURE. 


Memoir and Correspondence of the late John 
Murray. By Samuel Smiles. In 2 vols. 
(John Murray.) 


Ir is always easy to detect errors in a book 
of this nature, and the daily press has 
already abundantly aired its knowledge of 
literary history in regard to the present 
volumes ; but it should none the less be easy 
to make liberal excuse for them. When 
one tries for a moment to realise the mass of 
correspondence Dr. Smiles must have waded 
through, the difficulties of selection, the 
problems of arrangement, it becomes less a 
matter of grumbling at a date here ora 
reference there, than of complimenting him 
on his undaunted industry. The letter-bag 
of so fashionable a publisher must have been 
as formidable as Mr. Gladstone’s. 

And, after all, is infallible accuracy in 
such a book so momentous as we pretend ? 
Why do we read these countless memoirs 
and reminiscences? Some few, doubtless, 
for pigeon-hole purposes, eager of new 
details ; but really so documental an appeal 
is very limited, and the majority of us will 
tell the truth if we confess that our reading 
begins and ends in the natural appetite for 
gossip. We cannot all afford to indulge it 
in the expensive fashion of Mrs. Shelley, 
who, when acknowledging a copy of Croker’s 
Boswell, wrote to Murray that she had read 
it ten times, adding ‘‘I hope to read it many 
more.” But certainly we should like to, 
for there are just a few great figures in our 
literary history of whom we cannot have too 
much. Johnson, of course, is one. Byron, 
and especially Scott, are two more. Yet, 
admirable as Lockhart is, one cannot be for 
ever repeating him, and Moore would 
hardly bear it in any case. Volumes such 
as these come, therefore, as welcome excuses 
for mingling once more amid the old 
faces, and lingering again over the oft- 
told tale. Besides, one gains a sense of 
freshness of impression in being thus 
brought to regard the familiar history from 
a new standpoint. What was comparatively 
distant and insignificant is now eloquent in 
the foreground ; our former centre is now a 
point on the circumference. Before, we were 
in Italy with Byron writing saucy letters to 
‘My Murray” to insist on ‘ guineas,” or 
making despairing appeals for tooth- 
powder ; now, so to say, we take the letters 
from the postman in Albemarle-street, and, 
as we have often wished, watch the courtly 
publisher’s face as he reads them. ; 

_ “No tooth-powder, no letters, no recent 
tidings of you,” exclaims “ the (hilde,” 
writing from Venice, on July 1, 1817. But 
it took four more letters to draw forth a 











penitent reply ; for Murray, unlike the type 
of great men best-beloved of Dr. Smiles, 
seems to have been no little indolent at times. 
On August 5, he at last apologises for his 
‘unpardonable indolence,” and ten days 
later writes : 


‘*By this time Mr. Kinnaird has, I hope, 
reached you in safety, and presented all my 
packets of poetry and tooth-powder; and 
hereafter I hope to receive your comments on 
the one portion and your thanks for the other.” 


Turning again to Moore, we find ‘‘ com- 
ments” and ‘‘ thanks” as follows : 


‘«Mr. Kinnaird isnotyet arrived, but expected. 
He has lost by the way all the tooth-powder, 
as a letter from Spa informs me. By Mr. Rose 
I received safely, though tardily, magnesia and 
tooth-powder, and ‘ Alashtar!’ Why do you 
send me such trash—worse than trash, the 
sublime of mediocrity’ Thanks for ‘ Lalla,’ 
however, which is good; and thanks for the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly, both very amusing 
and well written.” 


To thus play at dominoes, as Schopen- 
hauer would say, with extracts, is not that 
the charm of literary biography ? 

Again, on August 12, 1817, we remember 
Byron chafing :— 

‘“The copies of Manfred and Tasso are 
arrived, thanks to Mr. Croker’s cover. You 
have destroyed the whole effect and moral of 
the poem by omitting the last line of Manfred's 
speaking ; and why this was done I know not. 
Why you persist in saying nothing of the thing 
itself, I am equally at a loss to conjecture. If 
it is for fear of telling me something dis- 
agreeable, you are wrong; . . . What you 
may think irritability is merely mechanical, 
and only acts like galvanism on a dead body, 
or the muscular motion which survives sensa- 
tion.” 

Now we know how calmly Murray sat down 
to reply to these fulminations. 


‘‘Mr. Gifford, after consulting me, omitted 
your close of the drama from no other motive 
than because he thought that the words you 
allude to lessened the effect; and I was con- 
vinced of this myself. . . . Ihave written 
up this day to have the page cancelled and your 
reading restored. In future I propose to send 
you every proof by post, with any suggestions 
of Mr. G. upon them for your approbation. .. . 
I assure you that I take no umbrage at irri- 
tability which will occasionally burst from a 
mind like yours; but I sometimes feel a dee 
regret that in our pretty long intercourse 
appear to have failed to show that a man in my 
situation may possess the feelings and principles 
of a gentleman ; most certainly I do think that, 
from personal attachment, I could venture as 
much in any shape for your service as any of 
those who have the good fortune to be ranked 
amongst your friends.” 

Indeed, Byron had little need to lay such 
stress on his ‘ guineas,” for Murray’s 
dealings with him from first to last were 
generous to recklessness, One might have 
thought that the real personal affection 
which he bore to the poet was the spring of 
this, did one not find a similar generosity 
animating all his dealings—from the very 
beginning of his career, when, after shaking 
off a deadhead of a partner, the Mr. Highley 
who had managed his father’s estate during 
his minority, he hastened to offer Colman 
£300 for the copyright of John Bull, till the 
later years when he gave Moore ridiculous 
sums for his Life of Byron, and suffered for 
his high opinion of Washington Irving. ‘A 





thousand guineas” is a sum one grows 
quite familiar with in reading these volumes ; 
certainly it seems to occur on every other 
page—of the first volume, one should per- 
haps say, for in the second one finds him 
becoming a little more chary, at least of 
poetry. For, need one say, he found no 
second Byron. Dean Milman would fain 
have worn the giant’s robe ; and as Murray 
had given him £500 for his ‘Fall of 
Jerusalem,” he came with a quite amusing 
idea of the value of his second poem, 
* Belshazzar.” 

“*T give you fair warning,” he wrote, ‘‘ that all 
the friends who have hitherto seen it, assure 
me that I shall not do myself justice unless I 
demand a very high price for it.” 

‘Tf it had been double I should have 
hesitated; as it is, I have no scruple in 
stating that I cannot accede to it,” was his 
reply to Murray’s offer; but Murray’s 
rejoinder shows how well he knew to 
** transfix the flourish set on youth.” Open- 
ing with regrets that they should not agree, 
he continued : 

‘Such a circumstance never occurred to me 
before, for I have usually had the good fortune 
to anticipate the expectations of those who 
have honoured me with the publication of their 
works. In the present instance you should 
consider that my valuation is formed upon the 
sale of your former works, and yours upon the 
opinions of friends.” 

As it was, Murray gave 500 guineas for 
the poem, though, later on, Milman was 
willing to eat humble pie to the extent of 
writing— As to the copyright of ‘Samor,’ 
whatever you think it worth I shall be glad 
to receive’’—the sequel to which was, in 
the words of Dr. Smiles: ‘‘ Nothing appears 
to have been paid for it, nor did it even pay 
its expenses.” Dean Milman’s prose writings 
were, of course, ‘‘ another story.” 

Though by far the majority of Murray’s 
writers were eager to testify to his magnifi- 
cent treatment of them, several even refusing 
the sums he offered them as excessive, yet 
Milman was not the only one who deemed 
himself deserving of all he got. Southey 
was conspicuously another. One never held 
a very flattering opinion of him, but all 
through these pages his self-conceit is more 
nauseous than ever. 

“With regard to ‘Kehama,’” he wrote, ‘I 
was perfectly aware that I was planting acorns 
while my contemporaries were setting Turkey 
beans. The oak will grow, and though I may 
never sit under its shade, my children will. 
Of the ‘Lady of the Lake,’ 25,000 copies have 
been printed; of ‘Kehama,’ 500; and if they 
sell in seven years I stiall be surprised.” 
“Turkey beans” or no, one cannot but 
think that the acorns are somewhat long in 
coming up. 

Again, though he well knew that from 
his essays in Zhe Quarterly came his chief 
source of income, yet it is in this priggish 
vein that he acknowledges the extra 
liberality of its publisher : 

‘“‘ Your pay is very liberal, and the price which 
I receive for my writings is by no means a 
matter of indifference to me, but it can make 
no difference in the manner of my writing. 
The same diligence, the same desire, and the 
saine power (whatever that may be) were 
brought to the task when you paid me ten 
guineas per sheet, as when you raised it to £100 
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per piece. This last is a great price . . . but I 
T will tell you . . . that I must suspect my time 
might be more profitably em ployed (as I am 
sure it might be more worthily) than in writing 
for your journal even at that price.” 


This when twenty-one of his books, pub- 
lished by Longman, were bringing him £26 
per annum! After all, it is sad to think 
that Southey’s exquisite handwriting 1s 
probably the best expression of himself he 
has left behind him; those who have seen 
the MS. of Zhe Doctor know how delicious 
that is. 

On the other hand, one to whom Southey 

bore but little goodwill, and of whom, 
indeed, we have been accustomed to hear a 
very different account, appears in quite an 
original character throughout. Southey 
bore little love to William Gifford, because 
he persisted in cutting out the best passages 
in his Quarterly articles ; we think of John 
Keats, and are biassed by Hazlitt’s splendid 
invective : 
“* Sir, -You have an ugly trick of saying what 
is not true of anyone you do not like; and it 
will be the object of this letter to cure you of 
it. You say what you please of others: it is 
time you were told what you are.... You 
are a little person, but a considerable cat’s- 
paw; and so far worthy of notice.” 


It is difficult to reconcile the Gifford of 
this contemptuous personality with the 
earnest recluse whose greatest fault seems 
to have been unpunctuality in regard to 
his Quarterly—with the Gifford whom we 
find delighting in children’s parties, whom 
again we find tender with solicitude for an 
old housekeeper, and of whom such different 
men as Scott and J. W. Croker wrote with 
equal regard. William Jerdan even spoke 
of him as “full of gentleness.” One can 
only reflect that these volumes are inevit- 
ably ex parte, that the opinions are mainly 
those of guud Tories, and lament that differ- 
ences of party should have power so to 
hinder good men from finding each other 
out. That Hazlitt and Hunt had none the 
less some measure of truth on their side 
may be concluded when we find Scott 
writing in his Journal that, 

**in general he [ Gifford] flagellated with so little 
pity that people lost their sense of the criminal’s 
guilt in dislike of the savage pleasure which the 
executioner seemed to take in inflicting the 
punishment.” 

Yet one must not forget—though it be such 
poor doggrel—that even Hunt was obliged 
to write in reference to him that 


" there’s something which even distaste 
must respect, . 
In the self-taught example that conyuered neglect.”’ 

Scott is always the same wherever we 
meet him. He has nothing to fear from 
sidelights ur valets. Always the same brave 
innocent giant ; to read of him in this latter 
day is to draw in breaths of the upper air. 
To watch his vast energy in its great un- 
conscious action—what a contrast to the 
painful affectation of our little masters of 
to-day. We gain many glimpses of him in 


these pages, from the great “ primal burst ” | 





share in its publication ; till, years after, 
Scott, collecting all his forces for that losing 
battle that was yet so much more than a 
victory, wrote to Murray, among other 
owners of his copyrights, to buy that old 
share back. Murray’s response is quite 
touching, and says all that need be said for 
his soundness of heart. 


fourth share of the copyright of ‘‘ Marmion.” 
I have already been applied to by Messrs. 
Constable and by Messrs. Longman, to know 
what sum I would sell this share for; but so 
highly do I estimate the honour of being, even 
in so small a degree, the publisher of the author 
of the poem, that no pecuniary consideration 
whatever can induce me to part with it. But 
there is a consideration of another kind, which, 
until now, I was not aware of, which would 
make it painful to me if I were to retain it a 
moment longer. I mean, the knowledge of its 
being required by the author, into whose hands 
it was spontaneously resigned in the same 
instant that I read his request. This share has 
been profitable to me fifty-fold beyond what 
either publisher or author could have antici- 
pated ; and, therefore, my returning it on such 
an occasion, you will, I trust, do me the favour 
to consider in no other light than as a mere act 
of grateful acknowledgment for benefits already 
received.” 


Meanwhile, in the fruitful years that 
intervened, Murray and Scott maintained 
an active intercourse, chiefly in regard 
to the Quarterly, in the establishment of 
which Scott’s sanguine energy counted for 
so much. Of Murray’s visit to Abbots- 
ford, and the historic meeting of Byron and 
Scott in Albemarle-strect, new letters give 
us further interesting details. 

Of the other “tolling names” one in- 
stinctively looks for first, Coleridge, Hunt, 
and Carlyle are the most considerable, 
though none of them occupy the stage for 
long or to any great advantage. Indeed, we 
have Coleridge somewhat at his worst, 
writing windy involved letters concerning 
that projected translation of ‘‘ Faust,”’ which 
never came to anything, and for which one 
cannot but feel that Murray was hardly as 
generous as usual in offering the poet the 
small sum of one hundred pounds. Cole- 
ridge evidently thought so, and it is pathetic 
to see him reduced to blowing his own 
trumpet in this fashion :— 


“ce 
. . . 


the terms proposed are humiliatingly 
low ; yet such as, under modifications, I accede 
to. I have received testimonials from men not 
merely of genius according to my belief, but of 
the highest accredited reputation, that my trans- 
lation of ‘ Wallenstein’ was in language and in 
metre superior to the original, and the parts 
most admired were substitutions of my own, on 
« principle of compensation. Yet the whole 
work went for waste-paper.”’ 


unfinished ‘‘ Christabel,” ‘until the other 





of his poctical fame, when Constable offered | 
him a thousand pounds for his, as yet, wn- | 


written ‘‘Marmion,” giving Murray the 


poems shall he completed, when the copy- 
right shall revert to the author,” and also 
£20 for ‘“‘ Kubla Khan,” together with two 
fifties for editions of the “‘ Christmas Tale ” 
and “ Zapolya ”’—in spite of these trans- 
actions, one gains a distinct impression that 


eagerly accepted opportunity of a fourth | Coleridge and Murray were not sympathetic. 








‘“Mr. Lockhart has at this moment com- | 
municated to me your letter respecting my | 
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In a letter which completed their corre- 
spondence, Coleridge writes :— 
“TI strive in vain to discover any single act or 
expression of my own, or for which I could be 
directly or indirectly responsible as a moral 
being, that would account for the change in 
your mode of thinking respecting me.” 
Looking back at the two men, we can 
pretty well understand it all. Coleridge’s 
inorganic personality could hardly fail to 
irritate a man who was none the less a good 
fellow because he was pre-eminently sane. 
Before leaving Coleridge we must thank Dr. 
Smiles for rescuing this little song, which, 
though it was set to music many years ago, 
has never appeared in the collected wale. 
It is pretty in spite of its being entitled 
** Glycine.” 
** A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted, 
And pois’d therein a Bird so bold— 
Sweet bird! thou wert enchanted ! 
He sank, he rose, he twinkled, troll’d, 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 
His Eyes of Fire, his Beak of Gold, 
All else of Amethyst ! 
And thus he sang: Adieu! Adieu! 
Love’s dreams prove seldom true. 
Sweet month of May! we must away! 
Far, far away ! 
To-day ! to-day !”’ 

As to Hunt, the short glimpse we have of 
him is on his vain and impecunious side in 
regard to ‘‘ The Story of Rimini,” of which 
Murray seems to have held no greater 
opinion than posterity, unwilling to risk 
more than a 750 edition, and then gladly 
transferring the copyright elsewhere. In 
regard to Carlyle, the story of his hawking 
Sartor in vain round London must never be 
told again without the addition that he did 
so after a definite half-profits offer from 
Murray, which he seems to have attempted 
to use as a lever with the other publishers. 
Murray naturally resented this. As the 
others had declined it, he wrote, he felt 
it would now be necessary for him to have 
the MS. read by a literary friend. It was, 
therefore, handed to Lockhart, who returned 
it with an unfavourable verdict which reads 
rather quaintly to us to-day. ‘Some 
felicity of thought and expression, with con- 
siderable fancy and haodletien® was all he 
was able to find in it. Then it was that 
Carlyle took it back to Craigenputtock. 
Lockhart, by the way, like Gifford, appears 
in a better light than usual throughout 
these volumes, though even here no one 
ventures to describe him as social. 

Of Moore we naturally hear a great deal. 
Dr. Smiles gives us two new verses to add 
to his works. A scrap of Moore is, however, 
a very different thing from a scrap of 
Coleridge. More interesting is the splendid 
letter which Murray, on one of those rare 





But although Coleridge had been introduced | 
to Murray by Byron, and though indeed | 
Murray agreed to give seventy guineas for the | 


occasions when the worm turned, addressed 
to Moore in closing accounts for the Life of 
Byron. Moore is never a dignified presence, 
but certainly he cuts a somewhat sorry 
The letter explains itself. 


** May 24th, 1831. 


“The cross letter, as you term it [letters 
had crossed in the post], did not reach me 
until this morning, and, from the manner in 
which the subject of it had been previously 
settled, I should not have thought it necessary 
| to allude to it again, were it not for the inter- 
| ference of your ‘advising’ friends, 


| figure here. 


| 
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“This is not a solitary instance in which | would make him a_ perfect Demos-| their expenses he remained a publisher of 
some of them have with morbid liberality | thenes.” The traveller, Sir Francis Head, | the delles-lettres. But as the great poetic 


evinced a kind disposition to give large sums 
of money to their own friends, to be paid by | 
drafts, not upon their own bankers, but upon 
mine. Would these honorary patrons of men | 
of letters enquire into facts, they would some- | 
times be startled into the meritorious selfish- | 


contributes some of the brightest letters 
but there are 


in the second volume; 
none better than John Murray’s own, 
after reading which one can 


quite 
believe the tradition that, amid all the wit | story begins to flag towards the middle of 





| 


wave which had risen with Scott and Byron 
began to be spent, he became more and 
more the publisher of travels and science— 


perhaps the reason why the interest of the 
£ 


ness of making the case their own; and then | and learning congregated in his Albemarle- | the second volume. It was not, need one 


before they ventured to impugn the liberality | street salon, he had no difficulty in holding 


of others, they would perhaps consider what, | 
in similar circumstances, they would have done | 
themselves. Had these warm-hearted friends 
made enquiries on the present occasion, they | 
would have been informed that the copyright 
of the Life of Byron was purchased by the 
following sums, viz. :— 
1. By discharging the author’s bond to 
Messrs. Longman, with payment of 
interest thereon . oo « « 0 SOU 


2. By two bills . ° 1200 
% ee ee ee ee 

4. By remitting what was due from 
Americon. 2. 1 0 tt ww we BD 
£4620 

Interest on the above £3020 for twenty 

months before the first volume was 

published, not charged to author, . 

but paid by publisher. . . . 250 
£4870 

Besides contributing one-half of the 

work myself by Lord Byron’s letters 

to his publisher, valued at £2000. 
The printing of the work cost bona fide. 4430 
Copyright (as above). . . . . - A870 
£9300 

Total receipt, even if the whole were 
a ee ee ee 

Loss on first edition to its illiberal pro- 
. £300 


WON ot te tel 
“As a mercantile speculation it is hardly to 
be thought of, and there has been such a hue 
and cry raised against certain parts of the 
work that itis quite a livre defendu in some 
families; so that the entire sale of the work 


cannot be depended on. 
‘‘Let your friends see this statement, and 
then decide upon the conduct of, 
** my dear Sir, 
** yours most sincerely, 
** JoHn Murray.” 


I have quoted the figures, too, because 
their statement is so eloquently sarcastic, 
especially when one remembers that the first 
item and its interest refer to that £2000 
which Murray had originally given Moore 
for the Byron ‘‘ Memoirs,” and which Moore 
had returned with somewhat of a flourish 
on the day when the ‘ Memoirs” were 
burned, having previously borrowed it from 
Longmans ona bond that, after all, there 
was no one but Murray to redeem, at large 
expense of interest. Much better had it 
been for him had Moore made no pretence 
of payment. As it was, he had to pay a 
round thousand for no other purpose than 
that the little Irishman should make a good 
appearance in the Albemarle-street draw- 
ing-room while the “Memoirs” were 
vanishing up the chimney. 

Space will not permit us any longer to 
dwell on Murray’s correspondents. The list 
of them would gofar towards filling a column. 
John Wilson Croker was perhaps the best | 
of them, after Byron. Some of his criticisms 
on the early numbers of the Quarterly are 
very smart, and how clever was this on 
Brougham—“ an impediment in his speech 





his own. He has a real gift of writing: 


say, for lack of MSS. that he gradually 
ceased to publish poetry. We deem our 


quite a feeling for “the phrase,” ‘the | own age the special era of the poctaster, 


unique word.” 


have feared of a publisher, interesting only | less prolific then. 


He is not, as one might | but the genus would seem to have been no 


One example of ‘ corre- 


as the channel of other men’s greatness; | spondence with tlie writers of rejected 
without his famous correspondents he would | manuscript” is too humorous to leave out. 
remain a strong and interesting personality. | A young Quaker had sent him some poems, 


He published books as others wrote them, as 
an art rather than a business, as a gentle- 
man rather than a bookseller. Money came ; 
but money was not the end, it was rather 
the means. As Mr. W. J. Courthope says 
in his admirable chapter of summing-up, he 
was not a business-man in the ordinary 
debased sense of the word; we are not 
called upon to applaud the smug commercial 
qualities of commonplace success. That 
meanness which is the first essential to the 
service of Mammon was far indeed from 
John Murray. He is more the patron than 
the publisher; and when he does touch 
‘‘ business,” it is in the liberal spirit of the 
old world of ‘‘ merchant-adventurers,” when 
imagination and manly courage still survived 
in commerce, and the perils of a bill-of-lading 
included real pirates and ‘‘ King’s enemies.”’ 
Of course, ie knew how to look after him- 
self. He was no fool, as the saying is. But 
his qualities of shrewdness were more 
defensive than aggressive, not used to 
circumvent others but to protect him- 
self. He had one sound instinct of 
an old-fashioned business-man. He did 
not like bills. And though he accepted 
no few in his time to oblige others, he was 
at last wise enough to decline those of 
Constable and Ballantyne; with whom, 
unfortunately, it was not possible to sustain 
relations on any other terms. Wouid that 
Scott had only used his common sense to 
the same end, and been content with 
Ashestiel ! 

Yet without the tradesman’s qualities, 
his speculations—‘‘ adventures ”’ one prefers 
to call them—were in the main singularly 
successful. He made a few mistakes, of 
course. He gave too much for Crabbe, 
over-estimated Washington Irving, and 
certainly was foolish enough to lose £26,000 
over a daily newspaper, Zhe Representative, 
in regard to which young Benjamin Disraeli 
behaved not a little like the character his 
enemies have depicted him. But he bore 
his few losses like a philosopher, regarding 
them as part of that experience for which 
one has proverbially to pay. Beyond these 
exceptions, too, his taste and judgment 
were rarely astray. His declining the 
Rejected Addresses was a miss, but he 
hastened to atone by buying the copyright 
after it had made a success—though, seeing 


‘it was in a sixteenth edition, £131 seems 


rather a low figure. The transaction was 
typical. Murray’s ambition was to have a 
“list” which should be made up of hooks 


| 


| 





that were really literature, as distinct from | 
printed matter. So long as they would pay | and a tendency towards the old supersti- 


and Murray wrote to decline them. Now 
it happened that the young man had been 
named after his father, and, Murray having 
omitted the necessary ‘ junior,” his letter 
was opened by the old man, who thus for 
the first time learnt in horror that he had 
been cherishing in his bosom that artistic 
viper, a poet. This quaint letter to Murray 
was the result : 

‘*Esteemed Friend, 

**T feel very much obliged by thy refusing 
to publish the papers sent thee by my son. . I 
was entirely ignorant of anything of the kind, 
or should have nipt it in the bud. On receipt 
of this, please burn the whole that was sent 
thee, and at thy convenience inform me that it 
has been done. With thanks for thy highly 
commendable care, 

“Tam, respectfully, thy friend, 
* Joun Procror.” 

Ilow like the first scene in ‘‘ Every Man 
in his Humour”! One half wishes for a 
peep at the sequel, but as the poetry was 
bad it was surely enough tame. 

In regard to Murray’s methods of pub- 
lishing, one may note from this that the 
half-profits system seems to have been much 
more in favour then than now: 

‘Under this system,” he wrote, ‘‘I have 
been very successful. For Mr. Croker’s Slovies 


Srom the History of England, selling for 2s. 6d., 


if I had offered the small sum of twenty 
guineas, he would have thought it liberal. 
However, I printed it to divide profits, and he 
has already received from me the moiety of 
£1400.” 

Yes, but all publishers are not John Murray, 
and others object to auditors. 

His impartiality in publishing ‘ both 

sides”? is another characteristic. Writing 
to Hallam, who, from the fact that a hostile 
review had appeared in the Quarterly, had 
had gained the impression that Murray was 
subject to Tory influence, he says: 
‘If I were so foolish as to admit of such in- 
fluence in the regulation of my business, its 
operation must inevitably be in the se/ection of 
what I should publish, and not in disparaging 
of what I had incurred both risk and expense 
in printing. No! I feel it a duty to publish, 
with equal integrity, for Croker and Leigh 
Hunt, Scott and Moore, Southey and Butler, 
Hobhouse and Gifford, Napier and Strang- 
ford.” 

John Murray’s catholicity included even a 
cookery-book, Mrs. Rundell’s Domestic 
Cookery, which Dr. Smiles takes a little 
too seriously throughout, to our occasional 
boredom. Indeed, a somewhat undue 
reverence for that great word “ author,” 
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tion which regarded ‘‘the book” as 4 
sacred miraculous thing, and used the 
phrase “ became an author” as though it 
represented some change mystic as transub- 
stantiation—it is that attitude rather than 
an occasional error which is apt at times 
to irritate the literary reader of this book. 
But this is only occasionally in evidence ; 
and a good-natured soul can easily forgive 
it in acknowledgment of the collection 


of interesting gossip offered for his | 


desultory delight, and of the variety of 
which there has been space here to give but 
slight indication. 

I have said nothing here of the actual 
founder of the house, John MacMurray the 
First. But though, doubtless, it was to that 
worthy “lieutenant of Marines” that John 
Murray the Great owed many of his sterling 
qualities ; and though, indeed, he first gave 
the great firm ‘a local habitation” (in 
Fleet Street), it was undoubtedly his son 
that won for it the ‘‘name.” ‘So, good- 
morrow to you, good master lieutenant,” as 
Byron was fond of saying. 

Ricuarp Le Gatiienne. 








Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England and Martyr 
under Henry VIII. By the Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. (Burns & Vates.) 


nis is a companion volume to the author’s 
Life of Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, More’s 
fellow martyr, published in 1888 ; and, valu- 
able as the previous publication was, there 
is no doubt that the present will attract a 
far higher degree of attention. For, martyr- 
dom apart, which was alike in both cases, 
there was little in the life of Fisher that 
comes home to the sympathies of English- 
men in the nineteenth century like the story 
of his fellow-sufferer. In fact there was 
comparatively little to tell. Fisher was but 
a pious divine who dared to do his duty 
nobly and to die for it when the occasion 
came. More, with equal fortitude, was a 
genial and loving friend, a very model of 
domestic life, a wit and humorist of the 
first rank, yet at the same time a lawyer, 
diplomatist, and man of business, whose 
talents drew him into public life even against 
his own inclination. 

Moreover, as a piece of biographical work 
this volume is superior to its predecessor. 
It contains not a sirgle paragraph that we 
should have liked to see omitted, and it does 
justice to every phase of More’s life and 
character. Of no previous biography of Sir 
Thomas More can it be said that his 
domestic, his literary, his professional, and 
his public life have all been treated with 
equal care, so that we feel the whole man 
has been presented to us as he is presented 
tous here. In fact, even his best biographers 
hitherto have been somewhat wanting in true 
appreciation of him. Sir James Mackintosh’s 
short Life is well composed and written in 
an excellent spirit, but even it fails in some 
points to interpret More quite truly. 
Cayley’s work, though longer than that of 
Mackintosh, is really little more than a 
sketch; and it is impossible t> say that 
Miss Stewart's biography, published some 
years ago, makes up for past deticiencies. 


Of course Father Bridgett has had a great 
advantage over previous biographers in the 
fact that much fuller documentary evidence 
is now available than was ever before 
within reach of the most studious inquirer. 
But he has also made very good use of 
material not altogether easy of access even 
now, though quite as accessible in the past 
as in the present—I mean More’s English 
| Works. It seems strange that, after all 
the literary rubbish printed by the Early 
English Text Society for the advancement 
of philological study, no one has yet ven- 
tured to give us a new edition of several 
important treatises of Sir Thomas More 
which are only to be read in a black letter 
folio published in the reign of Mary Tudor, 
of which even the British Museum has only 
a single copy, and that not absolutely 
perfect, though the three missing leaves 
have been supplied in MS. For want of a 
serious study of his writings we do not 
understand Sir Thomas’ real mind, and a 
mere record of the incidents of a man’s life 
without a careful study of his mind can 
never be quite satisfactory. 

That the true life, mind, and character of 
Sir Thomas More should be better under- 
stood among us is all the more important, 
because it would tend to dissipate a multi- 
tude of false impressions bearing not only 
upon history, but upon religion, which it is 
very desirable should be altogether got rid 
of. Father Bridgett writes, of course, from 
a Roman Catholic point of view; but it is 
not to the credit of Protestantism that we 
should allow those of his communion a 
monopoly of truth in some things which are 
matters of plain historical and biographical 
fact. It is, for instance, the belief of many 
to this day—because asserted again and 
again by writers who ought to know better— 
that Sir Thomas More was a persecutor. It 
is not denied that he set forth in his Utopia 
high principles of religious toleration ; but 
it is asserted that he departed from them in 
practice in his later years, and whipped 
men for their religious beliefs at a tree in 
his own garden. Now this was not a mere 
legend of after times ; it was an invention of 
some of his own contemporaries, denounced 
by himself as a very impudent lie. More, 
indeed, hated heresy, and by no means 
denied that the settled faith of a Christian 
country should be protected from irreverent 
onslaught by men who were persecutors 
themselves ; but as regards his own personal 
bearing towards heretics he says expressly 
that, with two exceptions, he never gave 
any of them ‘‘so much as a fillip on the 
forehead.” And of these two cases, the one 
was a young lad in his service trying to 
contaminate another child ; the sacond was 
a lunatic who had created a disturbance at 
mass by gross misconduct, and on whom 
a little mild chastisement seems to have had 
a very good effect. 

it should be clearly understood, therefore, 
that whoever attributes acts of religious 
| persecution to Sir Thomas More must be 
| prepared to maintain that the martyr was 
a positively untruthful, dishonest man. 
This no one believed in his own day or has 
believed since, although every encourage- 
ment was given to calumniators in his time 











'as soon as it was evident that. he could not | 


be won over to countenance the king in his 
repudiation of Katharine of Arragon. Yet 
Foxe the Martyrologist, who was a young 
man when More died, was not ashamed to 
repeat, many years afterwards, the stories 
which More himself had denounced as 
impudent fabrications. And, owing mainly 
to the undue credit in which his famous 
work has been generally held, those false- 
hoods were again repeated by Bishop Burnet 
(for the benefit of an age which believed in 
Titus Oates), and have been further pro- 
pagated in our own day by Mr. Froude, 
besides other writers. Truly it is not an 
easy thing to kill a falsehood! ~ 

Father Bridgett devotes a whole chapter 
of twenty pages to the discussion of More’s 
treatment of heretics and of his mental 
attitude towardsthem. The latter is a some- 
what more difficult subject to expound in a 
brief article, and possibly even the space 
given to it by Father Bridgett may be 
deemed a trifle insufficient. But practical 
Englishmen generally judge of a philosophy 
by its fruits, and they may well be satisfied 
that neither in mind nor in act was Sir 
Thomas More a persecutor. On another 
subject which, carefully considered, throws 
very considerable light on the history 
of the English Reformation, Father Brid- 
gett feels it necessary to exercise some 
delicacy. It is a fact that will perhaps 
astonish a good many people who think 
of the cause for which More died, that 
even in his mature manhood, when he 
was over forty years of age, he had some 
doubt whether the papacy was a divine 
institution or not; and when Henry VIII. 
was writing his book against Luther, which 
earned for him the title of Defender of the 
Faith, More suggested to his Majesty that 
he had expressed himself on this subject 
rather too decidedly. 


‘‘ Whereunto,” observes Sir Thomas himself, 
‘his Highness answered me that he would in 
no wise anything minish of that matter, of 
which thing his Highness showed me a secret 
cause, whereof I had never heard anything 
before.” 


This incident is related not only by Father 
Bridgett, but also by Father Doreau in his 
recent work on the Carthusians, reviewed 
by me in this journal a few weeks ago 
(Acapemy, February 9, No. 981), and I 
take this opportunity of correcting an over- 
sight in that article. Father Doreau makes 
the king say in answer to More: ‘Non, 
non, je ne puis ¢tre trop explicite. N’est-ce 
pasdu Saint Si¢ge que je tiens macouronne?” 
Father Doreau did not mention from what 
source he had derived his information here ; 
and I confess I could not imagine where he 
had found it, having quite forgotten at the 
time that the conversation was recorded not 
only by More himself, but by his son-in-law 
Roper, whose words, or rather whose 
report of More’s words, is as follows :— 

‘*To that answered his Highness, ‘ Whatso- 
ever impediment be to the contrary, we will set 
forth that authority to the uttermost, for we 
receive from that see our crown imperial’ ; 
which I never heard of before till his grace told 
it me with his own mouth.” 

Henry’s zeal at that time was extra- 
ordinary; but surely he could not have 
meant to repeat King John’s acknowledg- 
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ment of the feudal subjection of England to 
the Holy See. If so, well might More say 
that he never had heard of such an intention 
before. It is difficult, in fact, to say what 
the King really could have meant; but the 


words, if rightly reported, might be taken | 
to signify that Henry was indebted to the | 
Pope for recognising his crown as imperial | 


and not simply regal. In such a matter, 


papal recognition was enough to settle the | 


question. 

There is. but one serious inaccuracy that 
I have observed in this book. Chapter ix. 
is devoted to a portion of More’s career when 
he is supposed to have been “Secretary and 
Privy Councillor;’’ but I know no evidence 
that he ever held the former office at all. 
Richard Pace was at that time the King’s 
Secretary ; and though Father Bridgett calls 
him More’s co-secretary, there is no warrant 
for supposing it to have been a joint 
appointment. More, indeed, wrote letters 
from court by the King’s command, but 
they were always in his own name and 
sometimes expressed incidentally very un- 
official sentiments characteristic of the 
writer ; as, for instance, after recording a 
wish of the King, then about to make war on 
France, that he might soon be “ governor ” 
of that kingdom, “I pray God,” adds Sir 
Thomas, ‘if it be good for his Grace and 
for this realm, that then it may prove so, 
and else in the stead thereof I pray God 
send his Grace an honourable and profitable 
peace.” 
days—before he came under Anne Boleyn’s 
influence—that he was glad to be served by 
a man of independent mind. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Tales and Sketches by the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. With a 
Prefatory Memoir by J. Logie Robertson. 
(Paterson. ) 

THe contents of this collection of Lord 

Beaconsfield’s shorter writings are neces- 

sarily unequalin value. There is no literary 

merit in the three juvenile tales—‘‘ A True 

Story,” “The Carrier Pigeon,” and “ The 

Consul’s Daughter”: there is not even the 

extravagance which testifies to undisciplined 

power, and which may therefore provide 
some hint of promise for the future; they 
are simply crude and conventional literary 
exercises, without a single turn of expression 
to remind us that we are reading the tenta- 
tive essays of one who, if not a great writer, 
was certainly a great phrase-maker. In 

‘* Walstein, or a Cure for Melancholy,” he 

has evidently found, or is just about to find, 

his true métier, some of the touches both in 
the conversational and descriptive passages 


- being characteristically epigrammatic or 
ev 5 
grandiose; but ‘‘ Walstein” is a fragment | 


which contains no materials for even a 


plausible guess concerning its intellectual | 


or artistic justification. The sketches, for 
the most part oriental, which appear at the 
close of the volume, have more of formal 
completeness, but they are in essence 
equally fragmentary ; they are not “ works,” 
but highly finished studies or memoranda, 
interesting mainly as indicating the writer’s 
passion for a somewhat theatrical pic- 
turesqueness, The characteristic sentiment 


It was to Henry’s credit in those | 


is, for the most part, held in solution; and 
only once or twice does it crystallise in 
direct expression, as in the recognisably 
Disraelian peroration to the elaborately 
| florid rhapsody upon the glories of Munich. 


‘* It is the fashion of the present age to under- 
rate the influence of individual character. For 
myself, I have ever rejected this consolation of 
mediocrity. I believe that everything that is 
great has been accomplished by great men. It 
is not what I witnessed at Munich, or know of 
its sovereign, that should make me doubt the 
truth of my conviction. Munich is the creation 
of its king, and Louis of Bavaria is not only a 
king, but a poet. A poet on a throne has 
realised his dreams.” 


It is not easy to recall an equally brief 
passage in which the author is so perfectly 
successful in the assumption of his favourite 
pose. The manner is as regal as the theme. 
It is a monarch’s ¢/oge spoken by a brother 
monarch. 

The main justification for the volume is, 
however, to be found in the three burlesque 
narratives, ‘‘ Popanilla,” “Ixion in Heaven,” 
and ‘* The Infernal Marriage,” which still 
remain the best examples of Lord Beacons- 
field’s lightness of reckless touch in gay, 
irresponsible, all-round satire; and in the 
stately monograph “‘On the Life and 
Writings of Mr. Isaac Disraeli,” which it 
seems hardly possible to believe could have 
been written by the same pen, distinguished 
as it is by a fine seriousness, a judicial 
dignity, and a classical restraint that stand 
in startling contrast to the elvish flightiness 
of the first-named works. ‘ Popanilla” 
belongs to the school founded by that 
adventurous traveller Lemuel Gulliver, and 
represents therefore a class of literature 
which very speedily becomes old-fashioned, 
unless, as in the case of Swift’s romance, 
freshness of interest is secured by very rare 
‘intellectual or literary power. In this 
matter of wearing well ‘ Popanilla” is not 
unworthy to be named in the same sentence 
with its model; for, though originally pub- 
lished more than sixty years ago, the reader 
of to-day has no perception of that flatness 
which seems as natural to the satire of the 
last decade as to the champagne opened 
last night. In the sketch of men and 
manners in Yraibleusia the hymour retains 
its original sparkle, the satire its pristine 
dryness on the palate; and to say this of a 
simple jeu @esprit is to say much. For it 
must be noted that ‘‘ Popanilla” and its 
companion burlesques are jew @esprit, and 
nothing more. ‘hey are satires indeed, 
but their satire is gay, freakish, indiscrimi- 
nating; it has no, polemical purpose, or 
indeed purpose of any sort, behind it; it is 
light mockery for mockery’s sake and for 
the sake of the laughter which it provokes. 
It would be possible to draw from 
‘‘Popanilla” the inference that the writer 
had no convictions, but quite impossible to 
show that any homogeneous set of convic- 
tions is specially singled out for assault. 
He tilts all round; and before his lance 
| down topple the invented representatives of 
| the very ‘‘ causes ” to which he was supposed 

to be most consistently devoted, as well as 
those which were always the objects of his 
scorn. 

** Popanilla” is of satire all compact; 








‘‘Txion in Heaven” and ‘The Infernal 
Marriage” are pure burlesques, with here 
and there a satirical passage thrown in as a 
makeweight. The former is the more 
brilliant and idiosyncratic, more richly 
studded with Disraelian spangles. It is in 
‘‘Txion” that we find the often quoted 
‘¢ Adventures are to the adventurous,” and 
the equally quotable ‘He who laughs at 
Destiny will gain Fortune,” with a fre- 
quently recurring touch of jaunty cynicism 
like the question of Jove to Ixion, ‘‘ What! 
was Dia jealous, which is common ; or false, 
which is commoner ; or both, which is com- 
monest ?”’ There do not seem to be many 
personal references ; but of course Apollo, 
the divine bard ‘‘ whose love of fame was 
only equalled by his horror of getting fat,” 
is Byron. The satire of portrait-painting is 
caricature ; but even in this portrait the 
ruling spirit of the piece retains its 
supremacy, and caricature passes into ex- 
travaganza. 

‘““*A great poet,’ says Apollo, ‘cannot be 
kept down. Look at my case. Marsyas said 
of my first volume that it was pretty good 
poetry for a god, and in answer I wrote a satire 
and flayed Marsyas alive. But what is poetry, 
and what is criticism, and what is life’ Air. 
And what is air? Do youknow?’ I don’t. All 
is mystery, and all is gloom, and ever and anon 
from out of the clouds a star breaks forth, and 
glitters, and that star is Poetry.’ ‘Splendid!’ 
exclaimed Minerva. ‘Ido not exactly under- 
stand you,’ said Neptune.” 

To pass from these sparkling whimsi- 
calities to the almost Quaker-like gravity, 
decorum, and restraint of the essay ‘‘ On the 
Life and Writings of Mr. Isaac Disraeli” is 
an almost bewildering transition. The 
former are typically romantic in substance 
and spirit ; the latter is as typically classical, 
having in its every sentence the classical 
notes of dignity and severe taste. There is 
not an exaggerated epithet, not a flamboyant 
phrase ; the younger Disraeli, while Zancred 
was but a year old, wrote of the elder as 
Addison might have written of Tickell had 
he survived him. Nor does the biography 
of the writer suggest any doubt of the 
perfect naturalness and spontaneity of a 
manner which at first sight seems so ob- 
viously, almost grotesquely, uncharacteristic. 
It is impossible to think of the author of 
‘‘Txion in Heaven ”’ as a successful courtier : 
it is impossible to think of the author of the 
essay on Isaac Disraeli as anything else. 
And it is certain that there never was a more 
supremely successful courtier than Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

It must be added that Mr. Logie Robert- 
son’s prefatory paper admirably serves its 
purpose as an introduction, and attempts 
nothing more. Of such a piece of work 
higher praise is impossible, for adequacy 
without superfluity is the ne plus ultra of 
editorial duty. 

James Asncrorr Nose, 








Studies in Statistics. By George Blundell 
Longstaff. (Edward Stanford.) 


Tue structure of Dr. Longstaff’s work is as 
heterogeneous as the composition of some 
of the colonial populations which he has so 
ably analysed in the course of these statis- 
tical studies. The first three chrpters are, 
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as the author says, “‘ of an introductory and 
elementary character”; but we cannot add 
with him: “and will be wisely skipped by 
the expert.” On the contrary, they will be 
read with the pleasure which even experts 
derive from a luminous restatement of first 
principles. Nor, indeed, are the reflections 
in the third chapter concerning the effect 
of epidemics on death-rate so very ele- 
mentary. 

The central portion of the book is occupied 
with the growth of population in different 
parts of the world, with the omission of 
Asia and other notable exceptions. Not 
merely the growth of each total population, 
hut the proportions and changes in the pro- 
portions of its constituent elements, are the 
object of Dr. Longstaff’s measurement. 
Thus, he finds that in the United States 
about 62 per cent. of the inhabitants may 
be looked upon as of Anglo-American 
stock. Our colonies in Australasia con- 
trast favourably with the United States 
in respect of homogeneity. The statistics 
which Dr. Longstaff employs in this 
part of his studies are for the most part 
not absolutely new. For instance, the 
evidence that population is tending to 
agelomerate in large cities, both in this 
country and others, will not come as a 
surprise to many readers. But the author 
has made familiar facts his own by the 
clearness of his exposition and the im- 
portance of his deductions. All the devices 
by which statistical data are submitted to 
“the faithful eyes’? — every species of 
diagram, curiously coloured and shaded— 
enrich these sumptuous pages. If the 
writer is discussing the growth of London, 
he does not content himself with the figures 
of birth-rate and the statistics of migration, 
hut he presents the lively picture of a very 
large baby standing by the side of a way- 
faring man with staff and satchel. The 
height of the baby represents the ‘natural 
inerease’’ of London; the much smaller 
height of the wayfarer represents the growth 
hy migration—the balance of immigration 
«ver emigration. All the statistics which 
Dr. Longstalf employs are not so accurate 
as those which relate to London. It 
is not every foreign census which can 
he absolutely trusted. But the figures 
suflice for deductions, which often relate to 
quality rather than quantity, and are poli- 
tically interesting, if not arithmetically 
exact. Tor instance, the distribution of the 
lrish in America—in the manufacturing 
centres rather than on the prairies—suggests 
the question: “Is it that this much-talked- 
of land-hunger loses its political value in 
his {the Ivishman’s| new home?” The 
author remarks on the danger to the United 
States from the increase of the coloured 
population, and on the trouble which the 
rapil increase of the French inhabitants in 
(‘anada may cause in the future. The Cape 
Colony and Natal are in a still less satis- 
factory condition, Regretting that ‘ emi- 
gration to South Africa is not so active as 
might be wished,” Dr. Longstaff assigns 
among, or above, other causes for this 
that ‘the vacillating policy of the home 
government, culminating in the surrender 
of the Transvaal after the disaster of 
Majuba Jiill, has destroyed our prestige, 





and caused a general feeling of uncertainty 
and insecurity.” 

Dr. Longstaff speaks with more authority 
on the purely medical and technical inquiries 
which occupy the latter part of the book. 
To fully appreciate the worth of the con- 
clusions which he here reaches would re- 
quire a greater knowledge of the subject- 
matter than most critics possess. It is 
at least safe to say that statistical unifor- 
mity, the law of large numbers as it has 
been called, has seldom been exhibited 
more strikingly than by some of the dia- 
grams relating to the causes and fatal 
consequences of disease. This general 
character is hardly applicable to one par- 
ticular case, the statistics of hydrophobia, 
owing to the paucity of the observations. 
These, however, suffice to establish some 
conclusions. Contrary to popular impres- 
sion, it appears that hydrophobia is by 
no means confined to the ‘“dog-days”; 
while the corresponding disease in dogs, 
rabies, reaches its maximum intensity in 
spring and autumn, rather than under the 
influence of Sirius. It is a curious fact that 
boys and men die of hydrophobia in very 
much greater numbers than females of the 
same ages. Is this difference due solely to 
the greater rashness of the male, or is it 
a less accidental attribute of sex? Some 
colour is given to the latter suggestion by 
the evidence that dogs are more liable than 
bitches to the disease of rabies; but the 
danger of flying to conclusions from sta- 
tistical data is illustrated by the statement 
which a good authority has made that, 
‘‘when rabies finds its way into a kennel of 
fox-hounds, the mad dogs bite the dogs, 
but spare the bitches.”” The cautions with 
which figures must be interpreted are well 
inculeated by Dr. Longstaff in some occa- 
sional remarks on the logic of statistics, as 
well as in the general spirit of scientific 
inquiry which characterises his work. 

F. Y. Envcreworrn. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Philadelphian, By V. J. Jennings. In 
8 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

ITis Cousin Adair, By Gordon Roy. 
vols. (Blackwood.) 

The Dower of Earth. By Ethel Glazebrook, 
In 3 vols. (VPercival.) 

To Save ITimself. By Captain Claude Bray. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Not a Moment to Spare. By TW. C. Davidson. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Unequally Yoked. By Mrs. Needell. 


In 3 


(Edin- 


burgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier.) 
The Black Drop. By Wume Nishet. 
(Trischler. ) 
The Eliviy and Other Tales. By George 
Ebers. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


By Maurice Block. 


Lvs Suites Pune Greve, 
(Paris: Hachette.) 
It may seem a grudging and unkindly 
criticism to say that Mr. Jennings’s Zhe 
Philadelphian begins so well that it ought to 
end better. Yet vespice finem is undoubtedly 
one of the first’ of those rules of art which 





Mr. Besant would have us critics impress all 
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the while, in a popular style that the Beaver 
can well understand, on the said Beaver (this, 
by the way, will be said to be an unconscious, 
and therefore damning, acknowledgment of 
the likeness of the critic to the Butcher, but 
we cannot help that). A good beginning 
will make a man read the book, no doubt. 
A good ending will make him read it again, 
and that is what has to be aimed at by the 
artist as distinguished from the circulating 
library caterer. Not that Mr. Jennings is of 
this latter kind, but that perhaps he has 
something to learn before he. ranks in the 
former. The beginning is very good. 
Colonel Pendleton, a Virginian gentle- 
man and defender to the last of the 
‘lost cause,” is attractive. His faithful 
northern friend and partner Rufus Snapper 
—whose fidelity makes him a rich man after 
apparent ruin--is good. His daughter 
Edith is good. His English or Welsh 
friend, Roland Clavering, who has made 
one mistake in his life, though unluckily 
that is the irremediable one of marriage, is 
good. The embroilment of these persons 
with the minor personages — Geoffrey 
Clavering, Roland’s son by a former 
marriage, who has quarrelled with his 
father, and has to the knowledge of few 
people followed his father’s mistake ; Sam 
Rafferty, the second Mrs. Clavering’s son by 
her first husband, and the enigmatic Mrs. 
Martin—is good. The marriages and the 
murders, those all-important incidents, are 
managed so well that even a tolerably 
skilled novel-reader may be as much on the 
wrong track as was ’cute Mr. Snapper in 
attributing them to their performers. Yet 
somehow or other the interest seems to tail 
off a little, whether owing to the fact that 
Geoffrey Clavering, who, if not the hero, 
is the jeune premier, is utterly unattractive ; 
or to the other fact that Tom Finch, a 
scholar out at elbows, Geoffrey’s tutor, 
deluder, and horse-leech, upon whom most 
of the action turns, is utterly unnatura! ; or 
to the third fact that the Irish-Ameziean 
Daly, another very important personage, is 
dim and theatrical, we need not enquire 
here. After all, it is no bad compliment to 
a book to say that it is interesting enough 
throughout the greater part of it to make 
us expect it to become even more interesting 
at the end. 

ITis Cousin Adair speaks very well for 
Miss Roy’s (there is not much doubt about 
the sex of ‘‘Gordon”) power of drawing 
women. The situation of a family of entirely 
female poor relations, tolerated and patro- 
nised by their cousins and neighbours at 
the Great House, is not a new one; but it 
offers good opportunities to good talents, 
and Miss Roy has not baulked them. The 
selfish, querulous insignificance of the 
mother is a little hackneyed, and the 
elfishness of the youngest daughter ex- 
aggerated; but the contrast of the helpful 
and self-sacrificing. Adair and her second 
sister Agnes, who is self-helpful but not 
self-sacrificing, is, though old enough, well 
done ; while the insolent, though not wholly 
ill-meaning, prosperity of their cousin Isahel 
is still better. Good, too, is the actress 
Cicely Charteris, who marries, half by force, 
‘‘his cousin Adair’s” cousin Douglas, and 
her final scene of unintentional tragedy is 
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fairly managed. But Miss Roy, if she had 
been more of a deaconess in her craft, would 
have lopped off the postscript of rapture 
between Adair and Douglas when he is 
‘‘free.” Let her perpend how the delicate 
and unerring art of Thackeray (oh, Mr. 
Besant, what toils do we go through to 


please you!) dealt with this situation in Z/e | 


Newcomes; how even the much blunter art 
of Trollope handled it in Zhe Bertrams, and 
discern that raptures of this kind over a 
grave are a little awkward. 


The Dower of Earth is apparently a first 
book, and, though there is merit in it, it is 
very “young.” Mrs. Glazebrook has for- 
gotten, or has not perceived, that in order 
to make us sympathise with the lamentable 
results of a mistake, the mistake must be 
‘ sympathetic.” Stella Graham’s mistake— 
that of refusing a man whom she loves 
hecause she thinks her father would not like 
the marriage, and marrying a clever snob 
whom she hardly knows because she thinks 
her father would like it—is not ‘‘sym- 
pathetic” at all. Even Iphigenia does not 
interest us very warmly; and Iphigenia, 
poor thing, by no means invited anybody 
‘To draw a sharp knife through her tender 

throat,’’ 

as the elder and more striking version ran. 
However, she is badly treated and she is ill, 
and she is poetical, and she is unlucky in her 
men-folk, and she perishes in a dying fall 
that is sufficiently pathetic ; and we are in- 
clined to think that the average reader of 
the present day may very possibly like the 
book better than we do. It has a good 
many modern touches which will please him 
or her. 


To people who dislike the improbable, 
Captain Bray’s novel may possibly be 
shocking. Almost the entire conduct of 
Lord Cardstone, alias Captain St. Ambert, 
alias Hugh Lambert, Esq., in courting, 
marrying, and concealing his wife, and then 
in believing her guilty of the murder of 
their child, leaves the improbable far behind 
and plunges into the simply incompre- 
hensible. That even the stupidest adminis- 
trators of “crowner’s quest” law, or the 
most incapable J.P. that a heated Radical 
imagination can conceive, should have dis- 
covered any evidence against her at all is 
unbelievable; but that the grand jury 
should have found a true bill, and that after 
that any counsel for the Crown should have 
attempted to carry on the case or any judge 
have allowed it to go to the petty jury, 
requires the addition to the English language 
of some word which shall stand to “ un- 
believable” as that does to ‘not quite 
likely.” Still, there is something rather 
engaging in the book, and it enforces three 
excessively sound morals. The first is that 
no counsel should take unprofessional and 
private interest in his client; the second, 
that no one should meddle between husband 
and wife ; and the third, that the very worst 
use to which you can put a pretty and 
amiable girl is to try to fix on her a murder 
of which another woman has been acquitted. 
These be indeed truths; and in one special 
conjuncture, when the obliged Lady Card- 
stone and the harassed Lord Cardstone both 
turn on Denis Halford and rend him for his 


meddling, Captain Bray has displayed real, 
if not wholly conscious, humour. 


There is a murder in Mr. Coleman David- 
son’s book also; and that will be enough to 
|recommend it to some people, for whom it 
| will also have the attraction of containing 
the (for a time successful) attempt of a 
/penniless adventurer to get hold of a con- 
siderable property. We do not ourselves 
care very greatly for either subject in itself, 
and we think we have seen both handled 
better than by Mr. Davidson; but those 
who really like such subjects seldom care 
much about the handling. 


The central situation of Unequally Yoked 
is good though not novel, and part of the 
treatment of it is good likewise. A person 
of high degree falls in love with and marries 
an exquisitely pretty girl in quite the lower 
rank of the middle class—quarrelling with 
his family to do so. His wife is not bad- 
hearted; but she has been very badly 
brought up, and has married him simply to 
be comfortable and amuse herself. Instead 
of this she finds herself shut up in a country 
neighbourhood with no amusements and 
very little society. Her husband is absent 
at his parish work for the greater part of 
the day, and, though deeply in love with her, 
is neither very demonstrative nor disposed 
to make himself her slave. To crown 
it all, an old lover, whom she has jilted, 
makes his appearance, and one of those 
amiable persons against whom Middleton 
warned the other sex in ‘‘ Women Beware 
Women ” does all the evil she can. The in- 
terest of the book is almost limited to the 
behaviour and character of the heroine; 
but so far it is not inconsiderable. 


Some experience has first led us to form, 
and then confirmed us in, the belief that in 
regard to the works of authors like the 
author of Fail Up it is best to say little but 
‘‘Here is another.” For either you must 
say something about what happens, though 
the agonised reader cries ‘‘ Don’t tell me”; 
or you must indulge nasty critical remarks 
on passages such as that which describes a 
lady ‘‘ on the azure velvet sofa /aying back- 
wards.” And what does a reader of The 
Black Drop cave whether the lady laid or 
lay ? 

Those who chiefly know Herr Ebers by 
large, learned, and, to tell the whole truth, 
rather ponderous volumes, may like him 
better or worse in the short tales which 
Mrs. Bell has translated. They are some- 
thing in the familiar Miirchen style, but 
with differences. 

M. Block’s Les Suites Pune Greve is hardly 
a novel, though it is thrown in story form, 
and conveys much good advice therein, after 
a fashion more popular in England some 
fifty or sixty years ago than now, but not 
extinct with us. The moral is: ‘ Pour 
atteindre le but, il faut éviter Jes conflits 
entre patrons et ouvriers.” With all our 
heart! even if it be easier to say so than to 
go and do it. 

GrorcE Sarntspury. 











' the dipper does not dive. 





SOME BOOKS FOR TITE COUNTRY, 
The River-side Naturalist. By FE. Hamilton, 
M.D. (Sampson Low.) It was an ambitious 
project to attempt to describe the chief 
quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, insects, molluses, 
and flowers which appear at the river-side, to 
say nothing of the tish which haunt the streams 
themselves. The task involved writing on the 
greater part of the English fauna and flora; 
yet such is the task which Dr. Hamilton has 
imposed upon himself, mainly in the interest of 
anglers, as may be gathered from the bulk of 
these pages having already been published in the 
Angler’s Gazette. It is only fair to state that 
he has accomplished this with some cleverness, 
and that a capital index is of the greatest assist- 
ance in using the book. Some may quarrel at 
omissions—ask, for instance, why the hedgehog 
is not described, or the carrion crow, which, 
according to an old authority, secum solu 
spatiatur arena; or the burbot, a fish of the 
midland and East Anglian streams; but a 
moment’s reflection shows that the book would 
have swelled to a great size had it been need- 
ful to comprehend these creatures and others 
which could readily be named. Dr. Hamilton 
wished to lessen popular ignorance among 
fishermen, and he has certainly succeeded. 
Many men go fly-fishing without noticing the 
marvels of Nature’s workmanship which are 
continually to be observed at the river-side, and 
yet it is hardly credible that Dr. Hamilton should 
have known a grayling fisherman who could 
not distinguish the goldfinch. Others use 
their eyes to some purpose, and both classes 
will find instruction and interest in this book. 
It is well and fully illustrated; and, with the 
exception of two or three, the student will find 
these illustrations helpful in identifying the 
familiar birds of the water-side. In short, it is 
one of those delightful books which charms 
every country lover, as enabling him daily to 
extend his acquaintance among the lower 
creatures which he sees around him, and which 
are unusually abundant at the edge of rivers 
and streams. Of the different divisions of 
British creatures here treated, the quadrupeds 
and the birds are excellently handled. Most 
people are specially interested in birds; and 
Dr. Hamilton generally gives the salient points 
in the habits and plumage of each that he 
describes for the purpose of ready identifica- 
tion, and then adds anecdotes, poetical associa- 
tions, folklore, and, occasionally, etymologies. 
Foreign folklore might well have been dispensed 
with, and Dr. Hamilton’s etymologies are some- 
times queer, to say the least—as in the word he 
gives as Aristotle's for the perch. Everyhereand 
there are mistakes, such as his assertion that 
It generally walks 
under the water, but we have seen that. it can 
and does dive. It is hardly correct to say with 
Seebohm that the grey wagtail ‘‘ confines itself 
entirely to the water-side.”” We have noticed it 
in a garden some distance from a brook, but it 
is undoubtedly almost always found at the 
waterside. The dotterell, on the other hand, 
is scarcely a bird that would be expected at 
the water-side. It breeds on the Cumberland 
mountains, and is seen on the East Coast at 
times of migration. Its feathers are valuable 
for artificial flies, and, in consequence, the bird is 
becoming more rare annually, The habit of the 
chaftinch to take flies on the wing in early 
spring near a river should have been noticed. 
One of the best chapters is that on the night- 
jar, and Dr, Hamilton has taken special pains 
to bring all that is known about its notes 
into his pages, while the cut of the bird is 
excellent. When the author reaches the fishes 
he devotes a sensible chapter to their senses 
and organisation, although his speculations on 
the sleep of fish are somewhat crude. A good 
deal of information is given about the sal- 
monidae, The eels are also carefully treated. 
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There is so little that is novel, however, to be 
said of fishes, that it would have been better 
not to have touched upon them. They can 
scarcely be termed water-side objects for the 
naturalist. More than 1500 tons of eels, it 
seems, are consumed annually by London, of 
which about 1000 tons, costing £80,000, come 
from Holland. Water-side insects are well 
described, particularly the ephemeridac. The 
researches of Pictet and Eaton are comprised in 
the accounts of these beautiful flies. Much 
attention is paid also to the different families of 
trout flies, and the figures of them are remark- 
ably good, and would much assist identifica- 
tion. Country book-clubs should order Dr. 
Hamilton's book. It will familiarise many of 
the resources which Nature offers in lonely 
neighbourhoods for study, and which makes 
life more tolerable during the dark, wet 
months of winter. The author should have 
the classical words carefully corrected in a new 
edition. Jelins, ardoea, pteros, pygmans, and 
erytheca for pelias, ardea, pteron, pygmaeus, and 
erythaca scarcely conciliate the reader ; while 
charadrius does not mean ‘ the bird which if 
looked on cures the jaundice,” though a super- 
stition to that effect did exist. What shall be 
said of the guise in which an old friend here 
appears—‘* 7'imeos Danaos nee dona fSerentes” ? 
Several English quotations are similarly 
murdered. Thus Shakspere’s 


‘* Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks,’’ 
becomes ‘‘ Revenge, affirm, &c.” ; and Scott’s 


‘**O’er capon, heron-shew, and crane, 
And princely peacock’s gilded train,” 


is expanded into ‘‘capon, heron, stew, and 
crane.”’ It is a pity that a book of consider- 
able merit should be disfigured by such 
blemishes. Much as we love the river-side, 
Dr. Hamilton’s book points out that there is 
still something to be learnt there. 


Tongues in Trevs and Sermons in Stones. B 
Rev.~ W. Tuckwell. (George Allen.) That 
this little book bears the imprimatur of the 
Orpington publisher is sufficient guarantee for 
its tasteful appearance and for the quality of 
the illustrations, which lend it an additional 
charm. ‘‘ Tongues in Trees’? would have 
formed a better title, for little or nothing is 
suid of stones. The author discourses in a 
pleasant informal fashion, like the wild 
gardens of which it treats, of trees and flowers, 
and has produced a book which every lover of 
a garden should possess, owing to its suggestive 
character and the many points at which it 
shows that gardens and sundials touch poetry, 
morals, and the history of our forefathers. Mr. 
Tuckwell writes like a scholar, with all a 
scholar’s appreciation of nature and rustic 
science. With regard to trees, their original 
habitat, the myths, folklore, and sacred associa- 
tions which cling to them are lightly handled, 
and a similar treatment is accorded to flowers, 
the derivation of their names, the doctrine of 
signatures, and the curiosities of plant-life. 
There is a good chapter on plant-literature, 
always a fascinating subject to country 
dwellers ; but the best in the book describes 
four typical gardens—the Oxford Botanical 
Garden, New College Gardens, a rectory 
garden (Mr. Tuckwell’s own), and the Thwaite 
garden at Coniston. A subtle perfume of 
roses and violets breathes through these pages, 
and the inspiration of the Sage of Brantwood 
probably led to their being written. The 
beautiful lines quoted from Keble, how 

—‘* happier thoughts 

Spring like unbidden violets from the sod’? — 
were, however, written in memory of his 
sister, and not of Lady Heathcote. Perhaps it 


is worth noting, also, that, instead of two, five 
mistletoe oaks have now been found in Here- 
The derivation of ‘“ foxglove” is 


fordshire, 
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more likely ‘‘ folks’ gloves” (i.e. fairy gloves), 
than the “ foxes’ glew” or peal of bells. 
Rustics have no superstitious feeling in pre- 
ferring to plant potatoes on Good Friday, but 
their masters generally grant them that day, 
or at least the afternoon, in order that they 
may plant their precious crop. There is no 
need to describe this dainty volume at greater 
length. When spring does come, it is just the 
book to thrust into a pocket and read on the 
sunny seat in the shrubbery, while the garden 
favourites flying around ‘‘cheep and twitter 
twenty million loves.” 


Idle Hours with Nature. By Charles Dixon. 
(Chapman & Hall.) Under this somewhat 
misleading title the author prints a score of 
careful studies in bird-life. Like his previous 
books, they show keen observation, are thought- 
ful and well expressed. Indeed it is impossible 
for a lover of birds to peruse them without find- 
ing that he has learned much, and that these 
essays are very different from the ordinary trite 
writing on British rural life. Mr. Dixon is an 
ardent evolutionist, and thereby raises a smile 
occasionally, As when he tells us that ‘the 
non-singing Passeres have chosen to court 
their mates by means of colour; and their 
powers of song not having been maintained, 
they may act as ornaments in the woods, but 
contributenothing tothe melody of the country.” 
This speculation irresistibly reminds the lover 
of the later Babies of the trout who were too 
idle to migrate annually to the sea, and have 
therefore been condemned to remain small 
stationary fish compared with their big and 
travelled brethren, the salmon. Throughout 
these pages, too, Mr. Dixon allows himself to 
ride a tilt at the scientific study of birds. 
‘*Ornithology at the present time,” he says, 
‘is little more than a study of hard names”; 
and he warns his readers impressively against 
‘‘ what pretends to be a scientific study of this 
or that Order.” Now poetic appreciation and 
scientific precision in the study of birds are 
perfectly distinct, though certainly not incom- 
patible. A man may possess the richest 
poetic sensibility with regard to his outdoor 
favourites, and yet strictly subordinate his 
enthusiasm to scientific inethods when he writes 
of them. At all events, if he is passionately 
fond of observing bird-life in the fields, he need 
not decry the patient labours of the scientific 
ornithologists, as Mr. Dixon invariably does. 
It is necessary to make one more remark. 
Hampered by the exigencies of a theory, Mr. 
Dixon ascribes ‘‘ great intelligence *”’ and even 
reasoning power to birds. ‘Their habits are 
not governed by instinctive impulse, or by a 
blind, unreasoning, and infallible power, but 
are controlled by reason.” It will be nearer 
the mark to say that the actions of birds are 
controlled by adaptive instinct. With these 
deductions, it is pleasant to welcome the 
author’s loving work. He gives an excellent 
life-history of the swallow, which may be 
commended to the many admirers of this 
bird, and describes in glowing poetry the 
flight of the sky-lark. Among the birds which 
sing during the night, he may add this bird, 
and remember how Milton observed it ‘ sing- 
ing startle the dull night.’ Herons do not 
associate merely during the breeding season, 
however, and black-cocks do not desert the 
hens as soon as the eggs are laid. We have 
seen a black-cock doing his best to lead away 
intruders from the young brood. Every page 
of this book is not only eloquent, but also sug- 
gestive. Mr. Dixon possesses a large and varied 
knowledge of birds, and a keen appreciation of 
their habits. But we do not exactly think that 
the mystery of migration is now solved, in 
spite of his eleven chapters on the subject. 
‘*Nothing can be more easy to understand,” 
he assures his readers ; and yet some people are 
sufficiently old-fashioned to see not a few 





difficulties in the two great annual waves of 
bird-migration. 

Bird-Songs about Worcester. By Harry 
Leverett Nelson. (Boston, U.S.: Little, Brown & 
Co.). The locale of this pretty little book is not 
our English Worcester, but a town in the State 
of Massachusetts, situated some forty miles 
inland from Boston. We learn from the preface 
that the author died in August last year, when 
he had hardly passed the portals of his profes- 
sional career. The book consists of ten letters, 
addressed to the editors of Worcester news- 
papers. They are all about native birds, with 
the exception of the last, which is a particularly 
graphic account of a whaling expedition in 
Massachusetts Bay. Mr. Nelson was evidently 
an acute observer of bird life, and one feels a 
sad regret that he did not live long enough to 
make us more familiar with the songsters of his 
native land. Here in the old world we think 
that our warblers are unsurpassed by any in 
the new, and we look upon the American 
warblers as an uninstructed, if not tuneless, race. 
It is, indeed, difficult to make an accurate com- 
parison. John Burroughs, from whose delight- 
ful writings we have learnt most upon the 
subject, thought that our cuckoo’s note was 
little better than a “ gross plagiarism on the 
cuckoo-clock” ; but we cannot take his dictum 
without the proverbial pinch of salt, because 
he believed that, in England at least, the 
nightingale was very rare. The rarity must 
have been the outcome of the ignorance of his 
advisers. But whatever the truth may be, it 
makes one feel rather en~ious of the Americans 
if they can ordinarily find so many different 
kinds of birds en évidence by their song, as Mr. 
Nelson did in his various walks about the town 
of Worcester, on any single day. Perhaps the 
most strange thing about the present work, and 
not the least agreeable one, is that its author 
does not raise his voice in the chorus so univer- 
sally sung against the evil-doings of the 
English sparrow in America. It is a case of 
rare charity, for the sparrow is the only bird 
which the State of Massachusetts allows to be 
destroyed without restriction. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Davip Nutr will publish on May-day 
the long-expected edition of /’ear/, the first of 
English ‘‘in memoriam” poems, edited by Mr. 
I. Gollancz, of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
It consists of the Middle-English text, edited 
with critical notes from the unique MS. in the 
British Museum, together with a modern 
rendering on the opposite side of the page. 
The Laureate has enriched the volume with a 
prefatory quatrain ; and it will have for frontis- 
piece a drawing by Mr. Holman Hunt. It is 
printed in a limited issue of 500 copies, besides a 
few on Japanese paper. It is hoped that Pearl 
may be the first of a series of pre-Tudor texts, 
selected with reference to their literary merit, 
to appear under the same editorship. 


Pror. Narrer has nearly ready for press his 
collection of Aldhelm Glosses for the Oxford 
** Anecdota”’’ series. Wanley noted in_ his 
famous Anglo-Saxon Catalogue that three 
MSS. of Aldhelm had Saxon glosses. Prof. 
Napier verified this statement, and then hunted 
up the other seventeen Aldhelm MSS. in 
England, and found that fifteen of them had 
also Saxon glosses.’ From them he copied 
twenty thousand slips; and though some of 
them proved to be only repetitions, yet many 
are fresh examples of rare words, while others 
are unique. 

Mr. Recinatp L. Poork has in the press 
his edition of Bale’s material for his Scriptores, 
from the MS. at Oxford. The special advan- 
tage of this MS., and consequently of Mr, 
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Poole’s edition, is that Bale gives the name of | 


the library in which he saw every book. The 
work will be in the alphabetic order of the 
authors’ Christian names, with a full index of 
subjects, and will appear in the “‘ Anecdota” 
series. 

THE fourth volume of Book Prices Current, 
containing the prices at which books have been 
sold at public auction in London from December 
1889 to November 1890, will be issued imme- 
diately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Ricnarp Jackson, of Leeds, announces | 


for issue by subscription a History of Sed- 
bergh, Garsdale, and Dent, by the Rev. W. 


Thompson, formerly scholar of Queen’s College, | 


Oxford, illustrated with forty drawings by 
Mr. J. A. Symington. The character of the 


work may be learnt from its sub-title: ‘‘ Peeps | 


at the Past History and Present Condition of 
some Picturesque Yorkshire Dales.” 


Justine; or, A Woman’s Honour, is the 
title of a novelette by a new writer, Mr. Walter 
Calvert, which Messrs. Eglington & Co. will 
shortly publish. The cover of the book and 
the illustrations are reproduced from original 
designs by Mr. A. Ludovici, jun. 


Tur annual general meeting of the Camden 
Society will be held on Saturday next, May 2, 
at 2.30 p.m., in Rolls House, Chancery-lane. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘“ Why cannot the 
Camden Society issue the separate papers of its 
volumes of Miscellanies as they are printed, as 
well as afterwards in a volume, instead of as now, 
keeping all the papers back till they are enough 
to form a volume? The cost would be but 
slight, while the gain to students would be 
great, both in having much earlier access to 
the papers and in being able to bind each with 
the set of other essays and documents of its 
class. The sight of an unissued paper by Mr. 
C. W. Firth on Wentworth (Stafford) leads us 
to make this suggestion to the Council of the 
Camden Society.” 


Dr. E. E. Kier, lecturer on physiology at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, will on Tuesday 
next, April 28, begin a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on “Bacteria: their 
Nature and Functions,” and Mr. H. Graham 
Harris will on Saturday, May 9, begin a course 
= pee lectures on ‘‘ The Artificial Production 
of Cold.” 


On Tuesday of next week and the two 
following days, Messrs. Puttick & Simpson will 
be engaged in selling the valuable collection 
of autographs and historical documents formed 
by Mr. Lionel Oliver, of Heacham, King’s 
Lynn. The collection includes a number of 
letters relating to Dr. Johnson and his contem- 


poraries; the political correspondence of Sir | 


Richard Bulstrode in the early part of the 
eighteenth century; letters of foreign poets 
and musicians; and authenticated relics of 
Napoleon. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 
*** What a great poet politics have robbed us 


of, in the person of Canovas del Castillo!’ is | 


the exclamation of a writer in the Revista Con- 
fempordnea of April 15, in an article entitled 
«‘ Nuestros politicos Poetas.’ 


“** Tt is only the prejudices and hatreds of party- 
politics, and his own too modest preface to the 
volume of his published verse, that have hindered 
the recognition of this fact. The matter of the 


poems more than atones for occasional faults of | 
i n. {These seem to be chiefly in the use | 
of alliteration, which is not tolerated in Spanish, as | 


versification. 


witb us. The influence too of Leopardi is strongly 
felt in the earlier productions.) 

If this estimate be at all near the truth, the 
Prime Minister of Spain almost rivals Mr. 
Gladstone in literary versatility. In Greek, the 
Politics of Aristotle is the favourite study of the 





one, Homer of the other. C4novas del Castillo 
has not, so far as I am aware, meddled with 
theology, and must therein yield the palm; 
| but his works of biography and in history are 
| more important than those of his English com- 
_ peer, and more likely, I think, tolive. Iam not 
' acquainted with any original, i.c., not translated, 
poetry of Mr. Gladstone; but I remember to 
have been much impressed, years ago, in a 
chance periodical, by a poem entitled, ‘La 
Mitad de la Vida,’ signed, Cinovas del Castillo.” 


WE have received the eighteenth annual issue 
of Willing’s (late May’s) British aud Irish Press 
Guide for 1891, The total of serial publications 
here recorded—including newspapers, class 
journals, periodicals, and annuals—amounts to 
4544, showing a slight decrease when compared 
with 1890. Contrary to preconceptions, it 
would appear that the number of deaths (among 
periodicals) last year exceeded the number of 
births. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. F. Hopxrxson Situ, during a sojourn 
at Sofia last summer, made several sketches of 
characteristic life in the capital, which will be 
embodied in an article by him to appear in the 
May Cextury, under the title of ‘‘ A Bulgarian 
Opera Bouffe.” The illustrations include por- 
traits of Prince Ferdinand, his mother, Princess 
Clementine, and M. Stambouloff. 


THE May number of J/urper’s (the last to 
be published by Messrs. Sampson Low) will 
contain a paper on ‘‘ The Warwickshire Avon” 
—the first to which Mr. A. T. Quiller Couch 
has signed his name in full—with illustrations 
by Mr. Alfred Parsons ; and another illustrated 


ton,” by Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 


Tur forthcoming number of the Jeirish 
Quarterly Review will contain, beside a long 
account of the Jews of France, an article by 
Mr. I. Abrahams on ‘“ Jewish Ethical Wills,” 
a form of literature long popular with 
Jews. 


A SERIAL story, entitled ‘‘ A Social Earth- 
quake,” by Dr. Heinrich Felbermann, the sub- 
ject being the Kabalah and its influence on the 
present period, will commence with next issue 
of Life, and will appear afterwards as a three- 
volume novel. 


A NEW illustrated threepenny magazine, en- 
titled the Liudgate Month!y,is to appear on May |. 
Among the contributors to the first number 
will be Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. James 
| Greenwood, Mr. F. E. Weatherly, Mr. John 
| Augustus O’Shea, and Florence Marryat. 





| THE first number of a new bi-monthly, The 

| Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries, edited by 

r. E. Minshall, organist and director of the 

| music at the City Temple, will be issued on 

May |. The aim of the publication is to supply 

| organists with moderately easy but really good 
| and effective voluntaries. 


ANOTHER bi-monthly magazine, Daytime, 
| printed in braille type for blind children, is 
| announced to appear in June. It will be edited 
| by F. Nevill, of Brighton, and will be published 
| by the British and Foreign Blind Association. 
| The subscription price is three shillings a year. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS., 
Pror. Montacu Burrows is preparing for 
press his course of lectures on ‘‘ English History 
from the Earliest Times to the Present.’”’ He 
will make one volume of them, and will bring 
into greater relief than previous historians have 
| done (1) the fact of England being mainly a 








article, on ‘‘ The English Ancestry of Washing- | 





continental power after the Conquest, and (2) 
its naval history. 


By appointment of the delegates of the 
common university fund, Sir Alfred Lyall will 
deliver two lectures at Oxford, in the hall of 
All Souls’ College, on May 1 and May 8, upon 
ya The Growth of European Predominance in 

sia. 


On Thursday next, April 30, two public lec- 
tures are to be given at Oxford: by Prof. 
Cheyne on ‘ Critical Problems of the Second 
Part of Isaiah” ; and by General Pitt-Rivers, 
on ‘“‘ The Original Collection of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, its Principles of Arrangement and 
History.” 

Dr. MANDELL CreIGuToN, who is still 
officially described as ‘‘ Dixie professor of eccle- 
siastical history and bishop elect of Peter- 


borough,” is the select preacher at Cambridge 
on Sunday next. 


Pror. SWETE will lecture at Cambridge this 
term on ‘‘ Ancient Liturgies and their relation 
to the Anglican Order for Holy Communion.” 


EDINBURGH, like Glasgow, has conferred the 
honorary degree of LL.D. upon two of its 
former professors, whose joceupation of their 
chairs terminates with the present session: 
Prof. A. Campbell Fraser, the editor of 
Berkeley; and Sir Herbert S. Oakeley, pro- 
fessor of music. No less than three important 
chairs at Edinburgh are now vacant; for that 
of Humanity, rendered empty by the death of 
Prof. A. Y. Sellar so long ago as October last, 
has not yet been filled up. Among the other 
recipients of honorary degrees at Edinburgh 
last week, at the annual graduation ccremony, 
were Dr. John Beddoe, late president of the 
Anthropological Institute; Major Claude R. 
Conder, of the Palestine Exploration Fund ; 


Prof. Felix Dahn, of Breslau; and Sir George 
_M. Humphry, professor of surgery at Cam- 
| bridge. 


Wirt reference to the paper read before the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society last term upon 
the Book of Observances of the Augustinian 
House of Barnwell (of which a report appeared 
at the time in the ACADEMY), we now hear that 
Mr. J. Willis Clark proposes to print the Obser- 
vances, from MS. Harl. 3601 in the British 
Museum, together with an English translation, 
and a plan of an Augustinian monastery, drawn 
in accordance with the researches of Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope. It will be published in a 
limited edition, by Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes, 
of Cambridge. 


THE Oxford Magazine for April 22 prints the 
Latin speech recently’ delivered by the senior 
proctor on the conclusion of his term of office. 
As usual, it records the more important events 
of the academical year, which has been marked 
by an exceptional number of deaths of distin- 
guished personages ; but it also contains a quite 
unusual number of quotations from Seneca. 


THE summer term of the School for Oriental 
Studies, in connexion with the Imperial Insti- 
tute, was opened on Thursday with a public 
lecture at King’s College by Prof. Minasse 
Tchéraz on ‘‘ The Armenians, their Language 
and Literature.” 


A courRskE of twelve lectures, in Italian, on 
**Dante’s Purgatorio”? will be given by Prof. 
A. Farinelli, the Barlow Lecturer, at Univer- 
sity College, London, beginning on Friday, 
May 1, at three p.m., and continuing for six 
consecutive weeks, on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
The lectures are open to the public without 
payment or ticket. 


Tue Drapers’ Company have given five hun- 
dred guineas to the extension fund of the Maria 
Grey Training College, which now amounts to 
£7532, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
* Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow; though they be red like erimson, they 
shall be as wool.—Isatau i. 18. 


Loxp, though his sins were scarlet, 
And he went far astray, 

These long years have I prayed 'Fhee, 
Show him the narrow way. 


Though with the swine he feasted, 
O! bring him back to Thee ; 

My youngest born, 0! save him, 
Wherever he may be. 


The only prayer now left me 

Iz, Lord, that Thou would’st turn 
Ilis heart to Thee in sorrow, 

Thus, Lord, that he might learn ; 


Though sin may not come nigh Thee, 
The sinner may find grace ; 

If he repents him truly, 
Thou wilt not hide Thy face. 


For years, Lord, has he wander’d, 
Let him arise and say, 

** Against Thee have I sinned, 
No longer here I stay ; 


** T will return unto Thee, 
And at Thy feet will rray, 
That, like the prodigal of old, 

I be not turned away.”’ 


It may be, Lord, that never 
He will come home to me ; 

I dare not pray for that, Lord, 
While he is far from Thee. 


Yet, Lord, all things are possible, 
And mighty is Thy grace ; 
It may be the day cometh 
That I shall see his face. 
The face of him who left me, 
My youngest born, my pride ; 
There came a day I deem’d it, 
Far better he had died. 


But now my prayer is only, 
O Lord, 'Thy will be done ; 
It may be in Thy mercy 
Thou wilt bring home my son. 


F. P. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
NoriineG could seem from the English point 
of view more unliterary than a collection of 
street bills and posters, or an article on 
such a collection. France, however, is not as 
England ; and the article with which the April 
Livre Moderne opens contains a catalogue, not 
without examples in black and colours, of 
designs for the purpose by a mighty list of such 
persons as Déveria and Nanteuil, Gavarni and 
Johannot, Charlet and Raffet, Daumier, Manet, 
Bracquemond, Flameng, and who not. It is 
followed by some letters of M. Zola’s on a 
héte Humaine, and by some unpublished verses 
of M. Edmond Raraucourt’s. The ever-ingenious 
M. Gausseron has thrown his Compte Rendu of 
the latest French books into the form of a 
dialogue between Talleyrand and Madame de 
Stael, in which Talleyrand very characteristically 
does not give us the word of the enigma of the 
Memoirs. There are some minor papers, in- 
cluding a notice of the recent exhibition of 
bindings at the Caxtons-head in London. 





INDIAN CODIFICATION, 
AFTER an interval of nearly nine years, the 
official pen-lulum in India seems to be swinging 
in the direction of codification. Thus, the 
Probate and Administration Act (V. of 1881), 
which till lately applied only to Bengal, the 
Panjab, Assam, Burma, and the Andamans, 
has now been extended to the rest of British 
India. The act codifying the law of guardian 
and ward (XIII. of 1874), which until last year 
applied only to European British minors in 
the Panjib and the Chief Commissionerships, 


has been repealed and re-enacted by Act VIII. 
of 1890, which applies to all guardians and 
wards throughout the Indian empire. And the 
Easements Act (V. of 1882), which, when 
passed, extended only to Madras, the Central 
Provinces, and Coorg, has lately been extended,* 
at the request of the local governments and 
high courts, to the Presidency of Bombay and 
to the North-West Provinces and Oudh. In 
moving for leave to introduce a Bill to effect 
this extension, the law-member (Sir Andrew 
Scoble) observed that the author of the Act, 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, was fully entitled to say: 
“It has worked well during the last eight 
years among the forty millions to whom it 
applies, and has falsified the prediction that it 
would give rise to litigation” (The <Anglo- 
Indian Codes i. 888). It is to be hoped that 
Sir Andrew Scoble’s successor will lose no time 
in introducing the bill to codify the law of torts, 
which was drawn about five years ago for the 
Government of India by the skilful hand of 
Sir Frederick Pollock. 

The acts relating to cantonments and rail- 
ways respectively (XIII. of 1889 and IX. of 
1890), prove that the kindred process of con- 
solidation is also again in favour. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NINTH CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS. 
Settrington Rectory, York: April 20, 1891. 

I have read no wiser words on the deplorable 
split among Orientalists than the counsels of 
peace which are given in an editorial note in 
the AcADEMy of April 18. 

Returning a few days ago from a prolonged 
absence in the East, I find that my name stands 
on the committees of both the rival Congresses. 
Having taken no side in the controversy, I put 
myself into communication with the secretaries 
of both Congresses, and ventured to propose 
certain terms of union, which I thought just and 
reasonable. Both parties accepted these terms 
in principle, and professed themselves anxious 
to secure ‘‘ peace with honour.” Subsequent 
difficulties which have arisen resolve themselves 
into points of detail which seem to me, as a 
neutral observer, of small importance. 

I proposed, first, that the expenses already 
incurred on either side should be defrayed out 
of the common fund. This condition was 
mutually accepted. The questions as to the 
technical rights and authority on either side are 
so obscure and complicated as hardly to be 
capable of solution, especially as both parties 
seem to have committed irregularities ; but this 
difficulty may well be waived, as it would dis- 
appear if a fusion could be effected. 

The only real difficulties—the difficulties 
which lie at the bottom of the schism—consist, 
I believe, in certain personal animosities and 
jealousies, called forth, in part, by proceedings 
at Stockholm, and intensified by the subsequent 
vigorous polemics alluded to in the editorial 
note to which I have referred. The French and 
German Orientalists have, very naturally but 
most unfortunately, taken opposite sides. The 
French, not without reason, object to meet on 
the neutral ground of England under the 
meee of an eminent scholar, who, though 
ong resident in England, is a German by birth, 
and who, at the time of the Franco-German 
war, showed himself to be still a German in 





sentiment. As might be expected, this is not 
felt to be a difficulty by the Germans, who, 
however, object, not without reason, to the 
personalities with which certain venerable 
German Orientalists have been assailed by the 
secretary of the other Congress. 

But it so happens that the president of one 
Congress—the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava— 
is a man to whom no personal objection can be 
taken, and who, on numerous grounds, is emi- 
nently fitted for the post ; while the same may 
be said for Prof. Douglas, the secretary of the 
rival Congress, 
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Under these circumstances, I proposed that 
the Congress should meet, either in 1891 or 
1892, with Lord Dufferin as president and Prof. 
Douglas as secretary—posts of honour being 
accorded to the two officials displaced. Both 
parties agreed that a fusion might be effected 
on this basis. 

If a small committee of conciliation could be 
formed, consisting of half a dozen Orientalists, 
who, as you suggest, ‘‘have not yet taken a 
side’? and to whose decisions both parties would 
agree to submit, the scandal might be avoided 
of two rival Congresses, one composed largely 
of French, the other of German scholars. 

If a fusion cannot be effected in this or some 
other way, it seems to me that it would be 
better that both Congresses should be given up, 
or that the ninth Congress should be held in 
some neutral country—Belgium, Switzerland, 
or the United States—say in 1893, when ani- 
mosities would have had time to cool down. 

In making these proposals I shall probably 
encounter the proverbial fate of the bystander 
who intervenes in the domestic differences of 
man and wife; and I only venture to come 
forward in the forlorn hope of preventing one 
of the most scrious calamities which could 
impede the progress of Oriental studies. 

Isaac TAYLOR. 


[ We have also received letters on the subject 
from Sir Patrick Colquhoun, the president, and 
Dr. G. W. Leitner, the secretary of the organ- 
ising committee of the proposed Congress of 
1891. But as they are of a controversial nature, 
and do not add anything to the statements that 
have already appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review for April, the cause of conciliation 
(which was our sole object in again referring to 
the question) would not be furthered by their 
publication.—Ep. ACADEMY. | 








EGYPT AND SYRIA DURING THE NINETEENTH 
DYNASTY. 
London: April 13, 1891. 

You were good enough to print one or two 
letters of mine on ‘‘Tunip and the Land of 
Naharina,” which led to an instructive dis- 
cussion. Perhaps you will allow me to draw 
a somewhat wider lesson from my reading of 
the records of the XIXth Dynasty. 

The impression they have created on my 
mind is that the domination of Egypt over 
Syria during the whole period when that 
dynasty reigned was more complete than is 
sometimes imagined — so complete that I 
cannot see how we are to explain the conquest 
of Palestine by the Hebrews unless we put it 
at a later period, 

In this matter I cannot follow my acconi- 

plished friend Mr. Sayce, from whom I have 
learnt so much. In his memoir on the Hittites 
published by the Religious Tract Society he 
Says : 
“The long reign of Ramses II. was a ceaseless 
struggle against his formidable foes. The war 
was waged with varying success. Sometimes 
victory inclined to the Egyptians, sometimes to 
their Hittite enemies. Its chief result was to 
bring ruin and disaster upon the cities of the 
Canaanites. Their land was devastated by the 
hostile armies which traversed it, their towns 
were sacked, now by the Hittite invaders from the 
north, now by the soldiers of Ramses from the 
south. ‘ We can understand now why 
they offered so slight a resistance to the invading 
Israelities. The Exodus took place shortly after 
the death of Ramses II., the Pharaoh of the 
oppression ; and when Joshua entered Palestine 
he found there a disunited people and a country 
exhausted by the long and terrible wars of the 
preceding century. The way had been prepared 
by the Hittites for the Israelitish conquest of 
Canaan.”’ 

All this is inexplicable to me. Ramses 
apparently had a struggle with the Hittites at 
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the very beginning of his reign. In his fifth 
year he had a serious war with them, the 
result of which was a considerable addition to 
Egyptian prestige, and, apparently, also the 
pushing back of the Hittites from the upper 
Orontes valley. A year or two later he 
apparently advanced into the Hittite territory 
to punish the city of Tunip for having ill-used 
his statues. After this, to the end of his ex- 
ceptionally long reign of over sixty years, 
there is no record of any hostile engagement 
between the Egyptians and the Hittites. On 
the contrary, their intercourse seems to have 
been of a friendly character, and culminated in 
the famous treaty between the two powers and 
the matrimonial alliance of their rulers. 

So much for the Hittites. In regard to the 
Canaanites, there was certainly a revolt among 
them in Ramses’ eighth year, but after that 
I know of no struggle from which they 
suffered; and Ramses seems to say most 
explicitly that he waged no war after his tenth 
year. His whole reign thence onward seems 
to have been occupied with his great building 
and other schemes at home. 

Again, on p. 37 of the same memoir, Mr. 
Sayce tells us that, as a result of the treaty 
between the two kings— 


‘* Syria was handed over to the Hittites as their 
legitimate possession; Egypt never again 
attempted to wrest it from them, and if the 
Hittite yoke was to be shaken off it must be 
through the efforts of the Syrians themselves.”’ 


Of this I know of no evidence whatever. 
Nothing of the kind appears in the treaty 
itself, nor in any document accessible to me. 
So far as I can see, Ramses continued to the 
end of his days to be the suzerain lord of the 
petty chiefs of Canaan as far north as beyond 
Kadesh, where the Hittite dominions began. 
The same was the case with his successor 
Meneptah, who seems to have cultivated the 
friendship of the Hittites, and sent them a 
welcome supply of corn when they were 
pressed. Brugsch has published some notices 
of the doings of his officials in Syria, pointing 
to the business-like dealings of an over-chief 
with his vassals ; and I know of nothing in the 
shape of evidence to show that he was not 
complete master of the country during his 
reign, and that the same state of things did 
not continue till the end of the dynasty. 

The matter is interesting and important, and 
perhaps may lead to a fruitful discussion if you 
can find a corner for my letter. 

Henry H. Howortt. 








MARY FITTON AGAIN, 
London: April 20, 1891. 


As Dr. Furnivall is not quite accurate in the 
matter of date, it seems necessary for me to say 
that my papers on ‘‘ Shakspere’s Sonnets ”’ were 
read before the New Shakspere Society on May 
30 and June 13, 1884. The Proceedings, from 
which I quoted, were issued not very long after 
these dates. But since the 7ransuctions extend 
to 1886, it is pretty clear that a period of some 
two years intervened between the one issue and 
the other. It is desirable that this fact should 
be borne in mind, with reference to the dis- 
crepancy between the two quotations. I may 
add that my own recollection of what was said 
certainly does not agree with the 7Z'ransactions, 
as quoted by Dr. Furnivall. 

Dr. Furnivall suggests a contrast between my 
impetuous rashness and his own prudent caution. 
This is a matter which it would scarcely be 
suitable for me to discuss. The reader who has 
taken the trouble to follow the course of this 
discussion has had, I think, brought before 
him materials on which he may form his own 
judgment with respect to this suggested con- 
trast, 


The information given by Mrs. Newdegate 
with regard to the Arbury pictures and the 
‘* Countess of Stamford” and ‘‘ Lady Maccles- 
field” is a little perplexing. I hope that, in 
the ensuing summer, an opportunity may be 
afforded me for subjecting these pictures to a 
somewhat close examination. 

THOMAS TYLER, 








M.E. ‘‘ BIDENE,” L.G. ‘‘ BINENE,”? AND M.E, 
*QuoD.” 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: March 17, 1891. 

As to the derivation of M.E. bidéne, I have 
noticed nothing later than what is given in the 
Oxford Dictionary; the new edition of Strat- 
mann has not yet come to hand. I would here 
take up the explanation given by Stratmann in 
the old editions. He says bidéne < hi+Zéne, 
Low German bin?ne ; but he does not explain 
the @ of the English or the x of the L.G. 
form. 

For the English I would make the following 
series: bibe éne > bidSe-@ne > bidé’ne. bi pe ene 
was formed after the article had become in- 
flectionless, and so differs from the analogous 
phrase for ben dnes, which had been formed 
earlier, » > % medially. ¢ drops out before 
the accented vowel, as in O.E. Sievers’, § 110, 
A1. Thus 8 comes to be accented ; but accented 
% is anomalous in M.E., and so becomes 
stopped, or d (Sweet H. E. 8., § 732). Simi- 
larly, M.E. quab became, in unaccented posi- 
tions, yuoS, and then, joining a following 7' or 
(he (cf. a-tall’ < at all), gave quo-d7 and quo- 
d# = quod I and quod he, This explanation 
will be seen to differ slightly from Sweet's. 

For L.G. we have: bi den éne. > binéne, with 
the same contraction as in H.G. hei dem > beim. 

GEORGE HEMPL, 








PEEL AND THE CURRENCY. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club: April 20, 1891. 

Will you permit me to correct an error in Mr. 
Arthur Arnold’s review of Thursfield’s Li/e of 
Peel in the ACADEMY of April 18 ? 

Mr. Arnold says: ‘‘ Peel established that gold 
standard of the currency which though ques- 
tioned has never been upset.” This is an error. 
Our present system of coinage was established 
in 1816 by the Act 56, Geo, IITI., ¢. 68, which 
embodied the doctrines set forth in Lord Liver- 
pool’s Treatise on the Coins of the Realm, pub- 
lished in 1805. In 1816 Mr. Peel was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and there is no reason to 
suppose that at that time he had ever given any 
attention to the subject of the currency. 

H. D, Macteon., 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, April 26, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘ Democratic Litera- 
ture,” by Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Monpay, April 27,8 pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
‘The Decorative Treatment of Natural Foliage,’ 111., 
by Mr. Hugh Stannus. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘Our Present Knowledge 
of the Himalayas,” by Col. H. C. B. ‘Tanner, illustrated 
by the Oxy-hydrogen Lantern. ; 

Turspay, April 28, 3 p.m, Royal Institution: “ Bacteria, 
their Nature and Functions,’’ I , by Dr. E. E. Klein. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘The cost of 
the Generation and Distribution of Electrical Energy,” 
by Mr. R. E. B. Crompton. : 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘‘ A Message Stick from 
Jardine River, and Notes on Queensland Natives,’ by 
Prof. A. C. Haddon; ‘Superstitions, Burial, and other 
Customs of the Natives of Borneo, from the Papers of 
the late Brooke Low,” by Mr. H. Ling Roth. 

Wepyespay, April 29, 8 p.m. Cymmrodorion: ‘‘ Wat’s and 
Offa’s Dykes,’? and **The Western Isles of Scotland 
regarded from a Welsh Standpoint,” by Mr. Alfred N. 
Palmer. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “The Use of Petroleum in 
Prime Motors,”’ by Prof. William Robinson. 

Tuvrspay, April 30, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Recent 
Spectroscopic Investigations,” LV., by Prof. Dewar. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘The Perriar Irrigation 
Project in Madras,” by Col. J. O. Hasted, 

8.30 p,m, Antiquaries, 
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Fray, May 1,5 p.m. Royal Institution: Annual Meeting. 
S8p.m. Geologists’ Association. : 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Hawks and Hawking,” 

by Mr. J. E. Harting. 

Sarvrpay, May 2, 2,30 p.m. Camden Society: General 

Meeting. 
3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ The Dynamo,” IV., 
by Prof, Silvanus P. Thompson. 


-_—— — 


SCIENCE. 


distinguished correct from incorrect views of 





The Principles of Psychology. By William 
James, Professor of Psychology in Har- 
vard University. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Anovrt twenty years have elapsed since Mr. | 

Spencer issued his fully elaborated treatise 

with the above title as the second main | 

division of his constructive philosophy, an | 
interval marked by the production of no | 
work written in English in the same scien- | 
tific department equal in thoroughness and 
originality to the one forming the subject | 
of the present notice. There have been 
plenty of books, both large and small, with | 
undeniable merit in certain directions; but | 
for general mastery and independence of 
treatment combined Prof. James must be at | 
present admitted to lead the van. 
Yonsidering what the author of this new | 
presentation of the principles of psychology | 
has accomplished, it is a pity, however, both | 
for his subject’s sake and for his own recog- 
nition as a systematist of the first rank, that 
his work is so defective in a formal point of 
view. The “ physiological preliminaries” 
are first clearly and sufficiently disposed of. 

Then, after a couple of chapters on methods | 

of inquiry and ‘the relations of minds to 

other things,’’ the main business is entered 
upon. 

‘*We now begin our study of the mind from 

within. Most books start with sensations, as 

the simplest mental facts, and proceed syn- 
thetically constructing each higher stage from 
those below it. But this is abandoning the 
empirical method of investigation. No one 
ever had a simple sensation by itself. Con- 
sciousness, from our natal day, is of a teeming 
multiplicity of objects and relations ; and what 
we call simple sensations are results of dis- 
criminative attention, pushed often to a very 
high degree. It is astonishing what havoc is 
wrought in psychology by admitting at the | 
outset apparently innocent suppositions, that, 
nevertheless, contain « flaw. The bad con- 
sequences develop themselves later on, and are 
irremediable, being woven through the whole 
texture of the work. The notion that sensations, 
being the simplest things, are the first to take 
up in psychology, is one of these suppositions. 

The only thing which psychology has a right 

to postulate at the outset is the fact of thinking 

itself, and that must first be taken up and 
analysed.” 

This is, in the main, well said, although 
we cannot but think the charges indicated 
are a tritle exaggerated. But then, if the 
synthetic procedure is discarded, the analytic 
should be strictly adhered to; and the richest 
content of the adult mind being first dis- 
sected, we should have, in significant terms, 
retraced for us the path by which the pro- 
gressive mind gradually came into possession 
of this wealth of consciousness. But our 
author’s “empirical method of investigation”’ 
does not come to that. It means sealing | 
the individual’s senses, and then primarily | 
observing what goes on in the self-secluded 
mind, 











ception of Space,” ‘The Perception of 
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abstract ideas and universals, having fol- 
lowed the exposition of the laws of associa- 
tion and analysed the time-consciousness, 
chap. xvii. opens: “‘ After inner perception, 
outer perception!” Why “after?” Is 
not the “multiplicity of objects” as actual 
as the “ multiplicity of relations ?” 

But when we have arrived at outer percep- 
tion, we find the disparaged method of the 
‘“‘ hooks” adopted, and the chapters follow 
on in order: ‘‘ Sensation,” “‘ Imagination,” 
“The Perception of ‘ Things,’” ‘‘The Per- 


Reality,” ‘‘Reasoning.” In fact, the logical 
sequence of topics does not seem to have been 
a matter of much concern tothe writer. This 
insouciance may be connected with another 
point on which a few words must be said. 
Out of the twenty-eight chapters, amounting 
to well-nigh 1400 pages, no less than ten 
have appeared, either in whole or part, in 
periodicals. Such tentative and piecemeal 
treatment inevitably affects the coherence, 
as it colours (not always advantageously) 
the style, of a scientific treatise. Doubt- 
less, it requires much self-restraint in this 
novelty-craving age for an ardent investi- 
gator to keep back the fruits of his labours ; 
but one who aspires to establish the 
“principles ” of a great science should be 
ready to pay the price of a more enduring 
influence than that of the brilliant essayist. 

In the matter of style (to complete our 
formal criticisms) we think there are few 
readers who will fail to render their tribute 
of admiration. It is truly refreshing, after 
being wearied by the severe and ultra- 
prosaic diction of the most approved 
treatises, to come across a writer who can 
be sparkling as well as profound, who 
“lots himself go,” as one may say, using 
the phrase and metaphor that spontaneously 
offer themselves, and freely yielding to the 
mirthful impulse when it possesses him. 
That there are no deviations from good 
taste we should be hardly prepared to 
assert. There are occasionally slighting 
epithets and personal animadversions, which 
seem neither deserved nor fitting in the 
pages of the younger investigator. At the 
same time, it must be said that Prof. James 
is no niggard in his praise, and is (in the 
better sense) no respecter of persons. The 
independence of mere authority is un- 
doubtedly a merit, and we should not boggle 
too much over its price. One other matter. 
Quotations run to an inordinate length. 
The volumes are bulky enough, and it 
would have been an error in judgment to 
attempt to enlarge them; but room should 
have been found at least for an examination 
of pleasure and pain, and without any sacri- 
fice of necessary detail, ample space might 
have been afforded at the cost of various 
anecdotes and extracts from easily accessible 
writers. In conclusion, we do not quarrel 
with a vein of edification occasionally crop- 





room for detail; all that will be offered 
here is an indication of the author’s view 
of one or two fundamental questions. 

Prof. James is clear in his own mind as 
to the nature and limits of the science of 
which he treats. Psychology is a branch 
of positive general knowledge. It accepts 
the broad distinctions of practical experience. 
Taking for granted personal thoughts and 
an indefinite sphere beyond, it endeavours 
to explain the course and inter-connexion 
of the former without invoking at any stage 
the assistance of metempirical hypothesis. 
Seeing, however, how recent the notion of 
positive science is, and how large a part 
metaphysical conception plays in the elabora- 
tion of common knowledge and belief, it is 
hardly undesirable in an exponent of mental 
science to illuminate his matter-of-fact 
standpoint by indulging in a brief polemic 
against speculative intruders of various 
kinds. In the absence of such express 
criticism, it is wont to be assumed that the 
scientist is unaware of the deeper problems 
that press for solution when his own last 
word has heen said, and that he is only 
anxious to hide out of sight difficulties he 
finds it uncomfortable to acknowledge. One 
of these trying questions is the meaning of 
Self, the consciousness of personality that 
clings to all feeling and action. Who are 
‘‘we that know, do, and remember? The 
passing thought.” ‘‘The J... is a thought, 


last moment, but appropriative of the latter, 
together with all that the latter called its 
own.” This is clear speaking. Each 
thought as it fades bequeaths its vitalised 
content to its successor, so that the last 
thought links itself on to the first by inherit- 
ing a peculiar “warmth and intimacy,” 
which further serves as ground of separa- 
tion of each concrete self from all others. 
The rationalist philosopher need not be 
disturbed, however; this version does not 
touch his identity, Ais selfness. It is only 
that speculative hybrid, the metaphysico- 
psychologist, who need take offence. If we 
keep strictly to what we ixow and alone 
can know, the psycho-physical {not (so to 
speak) of indivisible thought and correlated 
unified nerve-function is the empirical 
ultimate. But for the benefit of the timor- 
ous the professor adds— 


*‘A phenomenon would not itself be unless 
there were something more than the phenome- 
non. . . So in the present instance, we 
ought certainly to admit that there is more 
than the bare fact of co-existence of a passing 
thought with a passing brain-state. But we do 
not answer the question, ‘ What is that more °’ 
when we say that it is a ‘soul’ which the 
brain-state affects. This kind of more explains 
nothing; and when we are once trying meta- 
physical explanations we are foolish not to go 
as faras we can. For my own part, I confess 
that the moment I become metaphysical and 
try to define the more, I find the notion of some 
sort of an anima imundi thinking in all of us to 
be a more promising hypothesis, in spite of all 





ping up. A treatise on psychology is just 
the place for pedagogical remarks, and in- 
genuous youth may sit at the feet of many | 
preachers before meeting with such terse | 
and incisive moral sermons. 


To appraise a book such as the present as | 


its difficulties, than that of a lot of absolutely 
individual souls.” 


The topic handled at greatest length is 
that of Space. And here our bold investi- 
gator does battle for a comparatively un- 


So that, having learnt what ‘the | a contribution to the science of psychology | befriended cause. Two lines of thinkers 


self” is in its various acceptations, having | requires much time for consideration and | during the last hundred years have disputed 


at each moment different from that of the . 
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this field with remarkable skill and with 
dubious result. The English school, follow- 
ing the lead of Berkeley, and working to 
the utmost the potent engine of Association, 
have essayed to reconstruct the space-idea 
outof intensiveelements of sense-experience, 
latterly out of feelings of muscular move- 


' ment, conjoined with subordinate tactile 


and retinal sensations. 


In Germany, on 
the other hand, the a-priorists (with Kant 


as protagonist) have energetically main- 
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ging to try and derive Space from sense- 


pre-condition. Space is realiter indivisible, 
all-present and abiding; while the ex- 
ternal objects of cognition arise and 
fade. The foregoing represents the oppo- 
sition of opinion at its extremes, ignoring 
those who regard Space as the product of an 
intellectual act, and others who allow a 
certain defined part to sense arrangements 
and constructions in respect of experiential 
realization, though not of origination. 

Now. all attempts to assign a formal or an 
intellectual origin to the space-idea are 
speedily dismissed by our author as “‘ myth- 
ological.” 

“T have no introspective experience of mentally 
producing or creating space... . That the 
higher parts of the mind come in, who can 
deny? They add and subtract, they compare 


' and measure, they reproduce and abstract. 


They inweave the space-sensations with in- 
tellectual relations; but these relations are the 
same when they obtain between the elements of 
the space-system, as when they obtain between 
oA of the other elements of which the world is 
made.” 


Itis with the empiricists that Prof. James has 
his controversy. According to him, space is 
given in all sensation as one of its modes. 
The original of the notion is the element of 
‘“‘voluminousness”’ in sense-consciousness. 
That there is this element of ‘‘extensity”’ in 
all our sensations, and that by no manipula- 
tion of merely intensively distinguished 
sensations can such extensity be obtained, 
are the positions that the professor en- 
deavours to make good through many pages 
of elaborate argumentation. Contrary to 
the prevailing opinion that the motor 
sensations play the characteristic part in 
a psychical synthesis, whereby  non- 
spacial elements are transformed into the 
space percept, he holds that their influence 
is practically insignificant, the illusions of 
visual perception, on which much stress has 
been laid in this regard, being explicable 
without their aid. 

There can be no question, we take it, that 
Prof. James has materially advanced the 
discussion of this important question by 
the clearly-defined and well-sustained atti- 
tude he has assumed. Considering how 
few are his allies, and how doughty are the 
champions he opposes, if his ground be ill- 
chosen he should be easily routed. 

The succeeding chapter on “The Per- 
ception of Reality” is less one for 
the specialists. It is practically a dis- 
cussion of the nature and function of 
belief. In the whole range of psychology 
there is no subject of equal importance. 
What is belief? how and why do we believe ? 


for itself in some vague way. Psychologists 
ex professo, to whom we look for full and 
clear light on the subtler modes of con- 
sciousness, are apt, however, to be dis- 
appointingly brief just at this point. The 
writer whom we are studying contrariwise 
is particularly suggestive at this stage, and 
sends the reader anything but empty way. 





These averments in particular are de- 
serving of being pondered: ‘Any relation 


'to our mind at all, in the absence of a 
tained that it was a piece of question-beg- | 
|real”; and “Will and Belief, in short, 
experience, in that perception implied it as a | 


stronger relation, suffices to make an object 


meaning a certain relation between objects 
and the self, are two names for one and 
the same psychological phenomenon.” The 
first proposition asserts the homogeneity of 
ideality and reality, and probably only 
requires a little illustration to be universally 
assented to. The second proposition is a 
grave one indeed, and needs much explana- 
tion before it is either intelligible or accept- 
able. To see its full force we must peruse 
the chapter devoted to Will. Will is there 
resolved in effect into Attention, and the 
rationale of volition consists of an account 
of the way in which ideas obtain prominence 
in consciousness : 

‘In closing in, therefore, after all these pre- 
liminaries, upon the more ‘nt/mate nature of the 
volitional process, we find ourselves driven more 
and more exclusively to consider the conditions 
which make ideas prevail in the mind. With 
the prevalence, once there as a fact, of the 
motive idea, the psycholoyy of volition properly 
stops... . Hffort of attention is thus the essential 
phenomenon of Will.” 

The key accordingly to boih Will and 
Belief must be sought in Attention. How 
do ideas come to provail in the mind? 
But let us hear to the end : 

“The effort to attend is, therefore, only a part 
of what the word ‘ will’ covers; it covers also 
the effort to consent to something to which our 
attention is not quite complete. ... So that, 
although attention is the first and fundamental 


what is attended to is often an additional and 
quite distinct phenomenon involved.”’ 

How is this ‘“‘consent” to be gained? 
We are back again apparently at the old 
question of the “self.” Belief is what we 
will to be, and Will means what the self finds 
consonant to its own nature. The empirical 
self or a metempiricalself? ‘The free-will 
question arises as regards belief. If our 
wills are indeterminate, so must our beliefs 
be,” &e. So hard is it to keep metaphysics 
out of court, after all! 

Heresies—taking the present drift of 
inquiry and theorising as orthodoxy 
abound in Prof. James’s volumes. Herbart 
is politely contemned ; Fechner’s laborious 
| psycho-physical generalisations are pro- 
| nounced utterly futile ; emotion is regarded 

as the consequence of bodily expression, not 
the cause; and, in a final chapter, the 
'mind’s (or brain’s) independent power is 
' asserted against the Spencerian evolutionists, 
| to whom the inner order is only a mirror of 
| the outer. ; 

__ Protracted meditation of this latest, and 
broadest, treatment of the principles of 
psychology will not improbably deepen 


previous suspicions in regard to the im- 








are questions so far from ‘“ academic” that | maturity of the science of mind. Lewes’s 


every serious mind asks and answers them ! opinion, expressed in 1874, still holds good, } 


thing in volition, express consent to the reality of 





that “it is very much in the condition of 
chemistry before Lavoisier, or of biology 
before Bichat.” This, however, implies no 
disparagement of a book like the one before 
us. We have found it impossible to give an 
estimate of its varied wealth within present 
allowable limits. Almost every chapter 
teems with fertile suggestions, and none the 
less evinces a first-hand acquaintance with 
all the important work previously done. The 
general reader, it may be added, will find 
the book anything but a dull one. Particu- 
larly interesting is the summary of recent 
researches in regard to unusual or abnormal 
phenomena. The academic c/ientéle must 
be looked for in the New World, where the 
educational programme is adapted to the 
mental needs, and not vice versd. 

W. C. Covrrann. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
JAINA INSCRIPTIONS FROM MATHURA. 
London : April 18, 1891. 

I have read with much interest Dr. Biihler’s 
account of the successful exploration of the 
Kankali tila at Mathura by Dr. Fiihrer. I 
write now with special reference to the dated 
inscription of the Satrap Sodasa. Dr. Bihler 
notices my conjecture that Sodiasa must have 
been the son of the great Satrap Rajubula. 
Luckily this is no longer a conjecture, as one of 
the short inscriptions on the famous Satrap 
capital, found at Mathura by Pandit Bhagwan 
Lil, distinctly announces the fact. The capital 
is now in the British Museum, where in 
Gandharian characters I read : 

Mahachatravasa-Rajulasa-putra Sudasa Chatrava. 
‘The great Satrap Rajula’s son Sudasa Satrap.”’ 
The dialectal peculiarity of the use of v for p in 
the title of Chatrava is found also in the word 
thuva for thupa, in the main inscription of the 
saine capital. It still exists in the Panjab, in 
the name of Rai-wind for Rai-pind. 

My chief interest lies in the date of Sodasa, 
which I read without any hesitation as 72 and 
not 42. Iwould now suggest as a matter for 
Dr. Biihler’s consideration whether the few 
known inscriptions of the Sakas may not all 
refer to one and the same era. That era I 
would suggest as the date of the Great King 
MOGA, which is used by the Sat:ap Liaka- 
Kusulaka, in the well-known copperplate in- 
scription found at Taxila. I have formerly 
suggested that MOGA might be identified with 
MOA or MAUVA of the coins—who certainly 
reigned in the early part of the first century B.c., 
or say 100 to 80 b.¢., as he must have come 
soon after Menander. The other Saka inscrip- 
tions to which I refer are those of Nahapana in 
42 and 46, or perhaps 72 and 76, and of 
Gondophares in 103, or perhaps a few years 
later. Referring all three dates to the pro- 
posed era of MOGA, I obtain the following :— 

Nahapana............ 42 = 58 B.c. 
sceenentaneteves shceseue 46=51 ,, 
Sodiisa 
Liaka Kusulaka ...78=22 ,, or 2 ,, 
Gondophares...... 103 = 3 a.p. or 23 a.v. 


On the same capital there are the names of 
several other Satraps, all written in Gandharian 
characters. Among them is Chatravasa Kusu- 
laasa, whom I take to be the same as Liaka 
Kusulaka of the Taxila inscription, and the 
* * AKA KOZOYAO of my two silver oboli. 

The establishment to which this famous pillar- 
capital belonged consisted of a Stipa and a 
Sangharama (or monastery), with relics of 
Buddha (serira Bhakarato saka Munisa Bud- 
hasa). They were the work of the principal 
Queen of the great Satrap Rajula, named 


or 38 B.C. 
or 34 ,, 
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Nandasriyaka, for the benefit of all the people | 
of Sakastana (survasa Sakastanasapuyaé). This | 
statement shows that Rajula and his son Sodasa, 
and all the other Satraps who are named in | 
these inscriptions, must have been Sakas. 

A, CUNNINGHAM. 








ON A PASSAGE IN THE DILAMMAPADA., 
Dedham School, Essex: April 8, 1891. 
** Sabbattha ve sappurisi vajanti 
na /dmakémé lapayanti santo.”’ | 
(Dhammapada, v. 83.) | 

This part of a verse from the Dhammapada | 
has given some trouble to the translators, who 
have derived but little help from the Commen- | 
tary. 

Prof. Fausbéll’s rendering of these lines is : 
**Ubique certe homines probi versantur, amori 
dediti non queruntur probi.’’ 

That of Prof. Max Miiller’s 
different : 

** Good people walk on whatever befall, the good 
do not prattle, longing for pleasure.”’ 

Gray’s version, based on the Commentary, is 
us follows: 

‘*Good men, under all circumstances, are truly 
eelf-sacrificing; good men, being desirous of objects 
of gratification, do not express (their desires).”’ 


is somewhat 


These various renderings agree in ascribing 
to good men, that is to Buddhists, the longing 
for sensual gratification; but this is quite 
ugainst true Buddhist doctrine, for good men 
are free from all evil or low passion and desire, 
and cannot be kimakimé. Compare ‘ /d@mu- 
kdmd nim’ ete asento” (Theri Gath’, p. 216). 

In a Chinese collection of Scripture verses, 
which Beal wrongly ealls a version of the 
Dhammapuda, we tind a verse that may possibly 
be meant for a rendering of the two lines 
quoted above : 

‘*The great man is entirely free from covetous 
desires—he dwells in a place of light, himself en- 
lightened.””-—(7he Dhammapada from the Buddhist 
Canon, c. Xiv., p. 81.) 

The Chinese translators did not make the 
serious blunder of ascribing dma to a good 
man, though they have made sad havoc in the 
paraphrase of their original text. This version 
presupposes some curious variant readings, 
corresponding in Pali to sabbaiid for sabhaitha 
and d/ayam saxntam (= padam santam) for 
lapayanti santo ¥ 

The mistake made by recent translators seems 
due to taking /idmakdimnd as an adjective in the 
nominative plural. Childers gives only one 
reference, and that from the passage we have 
quoted, for the use of this term, which he defines 
as ‘‘ fond or desirous of sensual pleasure.” Un- 
fortunately Avimakdima does not occur very 
frequently in our Pali texts, though h@muh«idimé 
(not in Childers’s) is somewhat less rare. (See 
Jit. iii., p. 154; Itivuttaka 107; Anguttara iv. 
03. 7; O4. 7; Petavatthui. 3. 3.) 

In Theri Gatha there is a verse (506) that 
Prof. Pischel declares to be ‘‘ hopelessly cor- 
rupt” which contains /vimal«imd, employed 
much in the same way as it is in the Dhamma- 
pada : 

** Mokkhamhi vijjamine kin tava kimehi yesu 
vadhabandho ? 

kimesu hi vadhabandho kdmakdmd 
anubhonti.”’ 


dukkhani 


Here iiimakdmé might easily be mistaken for 
an adjective, but the Commentator explains it 
by duimesu: kdmahetu. This agrees with hdma- 
hetu in the Dhammapada Commentary; and 
shows us that hd@makdnd is not a nominative 
plural, but an ablative singular, and means 
** from (or on account of) a longing for sensual 
gratification,” the real nominative to anubhonti 
being the word suttd understood. Compare 





‘* purimabuddhesu hatédhikdrd ” = ‘ on account 
of service rendered unto former Buddhas ” 
(Theri Gatha, p. 180). 

Dr. Pischel’s ‘‘ conjectural text”? makes very 


| good sense, and we venture to translate it : 


‘** If thou hast attained to Arhatship (and art free 
| from all lusts), what then hast thou to do with 


sensual pleasures, in which (are involved) death 
and bonds’ Since death and bonds (are inherent) 
in lusts, (therefore) from a desire of sensual indul- 


| gence creatures suffer the pains (of death and 


bonds).”” 
For the use of vadha, bundha, see Theri Gatha, 
verse 345. 

With these few remarks upon hadmakdmd we 
risk another translation of the foregoing extract 
from the Dhammapadi : 

**Good men, indeed, walk (warily) under all condi- 
tions; good men speak not out of a desire for 
sensual gratification.’’ 

R. Morris. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Mancuester Gorrus Socrery.—(I ednesday, 
alpril 13.) 
Princrran Waxp, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
James Tait read a paper on ‘The Literary Influ- 
ence of Goethe’s Faust in England, 1832-1852, 
with special reference to Mr. P. J. Bailey’s 
Festus.’ He pointed out that, until the very end 
of Goethe’s life, his influence and that of German 
literature in general had to contend with strong 
prejudice and misunderstanding, and made no 
great way; the revolutionary movement on the 
continent caused everything foreign to be looked 
upon with dislike or suspicion in England. The 
current estimate of German literature was formed 
upon the most eccentric manifestations of the 
Sturm and Drang and the romantic school. Goethe 
was very generally judged and condemned by 
Werther and Wilheln Meister. The Edinburgh 
Review spoke (in 1817) of the Aus Meinem Leben 
as ‘‘aboundivg in characteristics which we fear 
will be regarded as detracting from the respect- 
ability of the work and the author.’”’ William 
Taylor’s translation of the Jphigenia fell entirely 
flat. Most translators from the German thought 
it incumbent upon them to deal very freely with 
their originals in deference to English taste, and 
even Coleridge debated with himself whether it 
became his moral character to render the Prologue 
of Fuxst into English. Those of the great poets 
of the first quarter of the century who in any way 
came under the influence of Goethe were 
just those, with the exception of Scott, who broke 
most violently with insular prejudices. But these 
prejudices began to subside after the Tleace. 
Carlyle towards the close of the twenties impressed 
the real greatness of Goethe upon the Euglish 
public ; the death of Goethe called forth a chorus 
of laudation and a flood of magazine articles and 
translations—half the numerous translations of 
Faust which have appeared in English were pro- 
duced between 1832-1850. aust thus came to 
exercise a somewhat remarkable influence over the 
young poets, who were welcomed with rather 
uncritical praise in the slack water between the 
disappearance of the older generation and the 
general acceptance of Browning and Tennyson. 
In Browning’s own Paracelsus (1835) a problem is 
worked out clearly snggested by the current 
popularity of the Faust legend. A much more 
direct filiation connects with Fuust the Festus (1839) 
of Mr. Philip James Bailey, who has lived to see 
a jubilee popular edition of the poem which he 
published at the early age of twenty-three. 
Festus, the name of the hero, is simply a variant 
of Faust. The poem opens with a Prologue in 
Heaven, in which, after the opening song of the 
cherubim and seraphim, Lucifer requests the 
usual permission to tempt Festus in a reverential 
address to God, which is obviously intended to 
convey a tacit rebuke of Mephistopheles’s 
** blaspheiny.”’ 
more than doubled) of dreary, mystical mono- 
logue and conversation, Festus, with the help of 
Lucifer, expounds the theological doctrines corre- 
sponding to Goethe’s non-theistic position that 





In fifteen thousand lines (since | 





evil is purely negative: ‘‘cine Kraft Die stets 
das Bise will, und stets das gute schafft.” 
Lucifer confesses himself but ‘‘the shadow 
cast from God’s own light.”’ He can only 
act for the glory of God. In the course 
of the argument Festus and Lucifer are made to 
visit Heaven, Hell, and the Moon; and other scenes 
are laid in Space, the Centre, Anywhere, Elsewhere. 
Love scenes are interspersed, in which Festus puts 
to the proof Lucifer’s promise that he ‘should 
love ten as others love but one,’’ carrying off the 
last fair one from Lucifer himself. Mr. Bailey’s 
imitation of Faust is not disguised; there are 
scenes between Festus and Helen, Festus and a 
student, l’estus takes an aerial journey, and so on. 
The poem ends at last with the salvation of Festus 
and all mankind, together with Lucifer and his 
host. Though formless to a degree, and destitute 
of real poetical merit, it had a surprising success, 
running through five editions in fifteen years. It 


fell in with a vague emotional revolt against the © 


material character of the time, and gave an impulse 
to some young poets like Dobell, of greater merit, 
whose work also shows signs of their study of 
Faust. They were laughed into obscurity as the 
Spasmodic School by Prof. Aytoun in his racy 
burlesque, Virmilicn. Mr. Tait concluded with 
some account of Clough’s Dipsychus, which has 
been not wholly unappropriately called ‘‘ the 
English Faust.’’ 


Roya Historica Socrery.—( Thursday, April 16.) 


Str M. E. Granr Durr, president, in the chair. 
—A paper was read by Mr. Hubert Hall on ‘‘ The 
Commercial and Social Surroundings of a Merchant 
of the Staple at London and Calais from the latter 
part of the Fifteenth Century to the Middle of the 
Sixteenth Century, based on State Papers and 
Exchequer Accounts.’’—A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Cunningham pointed out the im- 


portance of the statistics referred to in the paper 


for the clucidation of several obscure features of 
the Staple trade in the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Oscar Browning and other speakers followed: and 
it was intimated that, in consequence of the im- 
portance attached to the commercial history of 
Calais by English and continental historians in the 
present day, the Council would consider the 
desirability of authorising further researches on this 
subject. 


PurttotocicaL Socinry.—(Friday, April 17.) 
Henry Braviey, Esq., president, in the chair.— 
Mr. Whitley Stokes read a paper on ‘‘ The Metrical 
Glossaries of the Mediaeval Irish.’’ The Irish, 
like the Hindtis and the Norsemen, had metrical 
vocabularies, fragments of which are found in 
twelfth-century MSS. in Dublin and the Bodleian. 
These vocabularies comprised not only rare or 
obsolete Gaelic words, but also Gaelic synonyms 
and homonyms. ‘The Irish also had glossaries in 
verse of Latin vocables. The present paper set 
forth the fragments above referred to, and then 
dealt with three unpublished metrical glossaries of 
old Gaelic words. The first was called Forus Fical, 
‘** Knowledge of Vccables,’’ from the phrase with 
which it commenced ; the second was called, from 
its first line, Deirbhshiur don éagna inn cigsi, ‘* Poetry 
is sister to Wisdom’’; the third was a fragment 
of a metrical glossary in Egerton 90, a vellum in 
the British Museum. The tirst, of which there are 
several MS. copies in Dublin, is generally attributed 
to John O’ Dugan, who died in 1372: it contains 75 
quatrains and defines about 350 words ; the second, 
of which there are also copies in Dublin, contains 
62 quatrains and defines about 193 words; the third 
contains 29 quatrains and defines about 154 words. 
To these three glossaries Mr. Stokes added an 
index, including references to the extant Gaelic 
prose vocabularies in Dublin, Edinburgh, the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian, many Pelegstellen 
from the mediaeval Irish literature, and etymologies 
and comparisons with words in other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. Of these comparisons the follow- 
ing are believed to be new : 

A’ “height,’? Lat. asa, ava (so altaria is con- 
nected with altus). 

Ai “one,” from *aivo-s, Cypr. ofFos, olos 
** alone,’’ O.Pers. aiva *one,’’? Skr. cra “ alone,” 
*6 only.” 
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Ail “stone,” gen. ailech. Either &Anj- nérpa 
Hesychius, or, if p have been lost, méAexus, Skr. 


acu. 
Plt “house,” from *palté; alt nime ‘‘ vault of 


heaven,” Ennius’ palatum caeli. apd Sr 

Ain“ rushes,”’ Lat. izni- from *ioini- in iuniperus, 
iunieulus, iuncus. f 

Barann “a blow,” Lat. feric, O.N. berja, Skr. 
bhara “ fight.” 

Bath ‘‘ manslaughter,”’ Gallo-Lat. batuere. 

Bé “ night,’ Gr. paids, ‘‘ dusky.”’ 

Bii “‘hair,’’ borrowed from Lat. pilus, as bellec, 
bic **kiss,’? and brolach from pelliceus, pacem, pro- 
logus. 

Blose ‘* voice,”’ 
paroiaBos. ; 

Caer “candle,” “flame,” Goth. sheirs, AS. 
scir, Eng. sheer. , 

cé “ night,” from *skaid, Skr. chhéyd, Gr. ond. 

Clémor ** satire,’’ borrowed from O.N. kldm-orS, 
a libel in verse. 

Dae * house,”’ aids > oixid, Hesychius. 

Dag “good,” taxis (from *éaxés), compar. 
@icowv, just as, according to Collitz, mis “‘ good” 
is = Skr. dy “‘ active.” 

Fic “moon,” from *pengi-, Skr. pdjas, Gr. 
géyyos (from oxéyyos) and Mod. Gr. geyydpr. 

Ese “ water,’’ Ptolemy’s river-name “Ioxa, from 
*pidka, cogn. (like O.W. wise) with widat, mdvw. 

Fael * wolf,’? Arm. goitl. 

Fath “‘a kind of poem,” W. gwawd, AS. wd, 
O.N. ddr. 

Féid ** science,’ W. gwydd, Skr. vedas. 

Fuddir “* word,’ Skr. vad, vadati, Gr. tw. bd€w. 

Gaet “‘a wound,’’ Lith. <aizda, cine Wunde, 
ein Schaden (Nesselmann). 

Gen ** sword,’’ Lith. genu ‘‘ to cut branches.”’ 

Grith “sun,”’ from *ghrti, cognate with Vedic 
ghrna. 

Icht *‘ children,’’ Germ. echt ‘‘ genuine,’’ from 
*ahti. 

Lang ‘‘ fraud,’’ Gr. &-Aeyxos, ‘‘ reproach,”’ ‘‘ dis- 
grace.” 

Lose *‘ blind,’’ Lat. /uscus. 

Loth ** fierce,’ Gr. Avooa ‘‘ rage,’’ from *Auz/a, 
Lith. Zutis ‘* storm,’’ Ch. Slav. Jude. 

Iuis *‘ hand,’’ from */oe-si, Lat. al-lex, pol-lex. 

Mai ‘‘tribute,’”?’ W. mdl, borrowed from A.S. 
mal, Eng. (black)mai?. 

Nia ‘noble,’ Lat. gnarus, i-gnavus. 

Ong “ hearth,’’ Skr. aiigara * glowing coal,’’ Lith. 
anglis ** Kohle,’’ Eng. ingle. 

Pell ‘‘horse,’’ borrowed from some cognate of 
Eng. foal, Goth. fula, pre-Germanic pelén- (Kluge). 

Rén “a span,” from *regno-, cogn. with dpyud, 
as réise * a span,’’ from *rexid, cogn. with b-pegis. 

Sin “‘necklace,”’ cogn. with jvia. 

Smer ‘* fire,’’ uaipa, wapseds. 

Tni * fire,’ Zend tafnu. 

Triath ‘*king,”’ from *(s)trcito-s, Lat. strit-avus, 

trit-arus. 
Mr. Stokes also read a paper, by Prof. Henri 
Gaidoz, entitled ‘‘ On Folk-etymology and Analogy 
in Irish.”” The words dealt with in this paper 
were: Luittifer ** Lucifer”; anmehara ‘‘ spiritual 
director,’”’ literally ‘‘soul-friend” ; Jaisdim ‘T 
baptise”’?; Jdrisca ‘ biscuit’’; caindel “ candle”’; 
callaid, from Lat. ‘‘callidus’’; coil‘r “a quarry ”’; 
coisercad ** consecration’’; conblicht *‘a conflict’’; 
cruimther “ priest’; cruththaigtheoir “ the Creator ”’; 
espartain *‘eventide’’; wmal “humble”; ithfern 
‘hell’; murchat “sea-cat’’; ordagraiffe “ ortho- 
graphy’’; senmdir ‘‘sermon’’; serrcend, ‘a kind 
of ship”; sabaltair ‘‘sepulture.’’ Proper names 
were: -dnerist ‘‘ Antichrist’? ; Anmargach “a 
Dane’’; Antuaid “ Antiech’’; Apstalon ‘* Absa- 
Jom”; Cenntirio; Diuternoim ‘ Deuteronomy”? ; 
Farsaid ‘‘ Pharisee’’; Genfamani ‘‘ Gethsemane ”’: 
Golgotha; Hiruath “‘ Herod’’; Scarioth *‘ Iscariot”’; 
Laimiach ‘*Lamech” ; Nemruaidh “Nimrod” : 
Patifarsa ‘‘ Balthasar”; Torinis ‘Tours.’ As 
instances of the operation of analogy, Prof. 
Gaidoz cited scthar, the gen. se. of sivr “ sister’: 
cechtarda; anglaicmhail “ angelic’’; esid in, ‘he, 
himself’; and Octimber ** October.’’ 


sound,” from *bhlozgo-3 = 


Rvuskrn Socrery.—(Friday, April 17.) 
Tur Rey. J. P. Favnruonre in the chair.—Mr. 
Andrew Ogilvie read a paper entitled ‘‘A Review 
of Mr. Ruskin’s Political Economy,’’ showing how 
Mr. Ruskiu’s chief literary work naturally falls 
into two divisions. The first, occupying the period 





;—Mr. B. Hollander read a paper on ‘‘ Conite’s 
| Analysis of the Human Faculties.’’ 
| Comte’s guide to the analysis of the human 


between 1840 and 1860, or from the twentieth to 
the fortieth year of his age, consists almost 
entirely of pure art-teaching, embodied in three 
great works—Modern Painters, Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, and Stones of Venice. 'The studies of 
nature, art, and society necessary for these works 
furnished the foundation on which were based the 
doctrines taught in the works of the second 
period, extending roughly from the fortieth to the 
sixtieth year of Mr. Ruskin’s life. These 
works were all either wholly or in _ part 
devoted to social doctrine, especially such books 
as Unio this Last, Munera Pulveris, Time and 
Tide, and Fors Clavigera. The paper then reviewed 
some of the conditions influencing these books, 
and proceeded to a comparison of their chief 
doctrines with those of contemporary political 
economy, as set forth in the works of Mill and 
Fawcett. An estimate was also attempted of the 
extent to which political economists have modified 
their doctrine so as to approach nearer to Mr. 
Ruskin’s views, and also of how far the course of 
events has justified Mr. Ruskin in his opposition 
to theories commonly held. An opinion was 
hazarded that this had come to pass to a rather 
remarkable extent.— A discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Williams, Hewitt, West, Peartrce, 
and the chairman took part. 
ARISTOTELIAN Soctery.—(Jlonday, .lpril 20.) 

Suapwortu Hopcson, Esq., president, in the chair. 


Auguste 


faculties was Gall, with whom he agreed as to the 
futility of metaphysical speculations, and whose 
discoveries regarding the relation between brain 
and mind, that the cortex is the seat of all mental 
and moral activity, that distinct kinds of physical 
operations are carried on in distinct parts of the 
cerebral hemispheres, facts which were denied as 
recently as twenty years ago, he accepted without 
reserve. Regarding the analysis of the faculties 
and their localisation, there are, however, differences 
between the two; and little justice is done by 
Comte to the founder of cerebral physiology. He 
was probably influenced by the futile experiments 
of Flourens, for he declared that anatomy and 
physiology are of little aid to the discovery of 
the fundamental faculties, but that a study of 
human progress as a whole, that is of sociology, 
is necessary for this purpose. Sociology, the 
lecturer observed, may certainly throw some light 
on the question, but the author of the Positive 
Philosophy has gone too far in attempting by a 
method of pure reasoning, without the aid of 
observation or experiment, to localise the faculties 
in definite regions of the brain; and he proceeded 
to demonstrate in detail the errors into which 
Comte has fallen. While acknowledging his 
courage in attempting to solve the problem of the 
analysis of the human mind and its connexion 
with the brain, which may be said to be the 
greatest problem of the twentieth century, the 
lecturer argued that the result was far from what 
Comte himself called ‘‘ positive.’’—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 


FINE ART. 
THE TEACHING OF INDUSTRIAL ART IN 
ENGLAND, 

Rapport sur les Musées et les Ecoles @ Art 
Industriel en Angleterre. Par M. Marius 
Vachon. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale.) 


M. Marius Vacton’s missions to the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe in order to report 
to the French Government on their systems 
of art instruction have apparently now ter- 
minated. In his last report he reviews the 





Museums and Schools of Art in England, | 


and sums up the result of his inquiries in | 


Holland, 


Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, | 


Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
Sweden, Norway, and England. 
We may, on the whole, congratulate our- 





selves uponthe verdict of so competent and im- 


partial an observer. He approves generally 
of our system ; of its principle of self-support 
or partial self-support, as against gratuitous 
teaching ; of the interference by the Govern- 
ment in the provincial schools being limited 
to the annual competitions ; and even, if we 
mistake him not, of the grant of sub- 
ventions “‘by results.” He recognises the 
great progress in artistic design that has 
been made in England during recent years, 
and he appreciates the freedom and indi- 
viduality of our architecture. It is still 
more gratifying to find how firmly he is con- 
vinced of our determination to maintain the 
credit of our manufactures, in spite of the 
superior cheapness of German work and the 
good taste of French. This determination 
he finds not only in the metropolis and large 
cities, but spread throughout the land. If 
this be a truly trustworthy opinion, he may 
well recommend his own countrymen to 
watch us and to renew their exertions, for 
Englishmen are not easily deterred from a 
purpose which they have thoroughly at heart. 

Without indulging in anything like ‘ Jin- 
goism ” in relation to English art, whether 
or not “ applied to industry,” as the favourite 
phrase has it, there can be no doubt that, 
if we have been slow and late in production, 
we have never been lax in our appreciation 
of works of art. If we have not produced, 
we have at all times imported and bought ; 
and our country is a museum of the finest 
art treasures in the world. Nor in the matter 
of production have we been altogether so 
slack as we, with our usual self-depreciation, 
are wont to think, Our work has of its 
kind been excellent in many branches of 
industrial art, and we have always striven 
against the most important of disadvantages, 
not climate nor defective taste, but the 
absence of art education. This has now 
been supplied, and has already borne visible 
fruit in the improvement of almost every 
description of artistic design. The system 
of South Kensington has been disparaged, 
and it is indeed far from perfect ; but it has 
done excellent work, and those who would 
destroy its admirable organisation are the 
most short-sighted of advisers. According 
to M. Vachon, its operation does not tend 
to centralisation; and he avers, on the 
authority of Mr. Sparkes, that, in awarding 
grants to the different local schools, every 
encouragement is given to the development 
of local originality. If this really be the 
case, it should be more widely known, as 
there is certainly a strong contrary opinion 
prevalent, which finds forcible expression 
where artists most do congregate. 

But, even if the “‘ system” is as bad as its 
enemies declare it to be, it is not past mend- 
ing. More judgment as to payment by 
results; more regard to the relation between 
design and material; and, wherever possible, 
practical as well as theoretical instruc- 
tion, not only for advanced students but 
beginners—and the “system” would need 
little further improvement. If we are 
really to have a true growth of national art 
among us, every opportunity should be 
given to the development of local idio- 
syncrasy, and nothing in the nature of a 
true art-spirit can be evoked unless students 
are at the earliest possible moment taught 
to think in the material in which the design 
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is to be executed. It is not, of course, to be 
expected that the State should provide 
workshops in which the practical execution 
of every local industry should be taught, 
but this could be done by the municipal 
authorities or by the manufacturers them- 
selves; and it is by the association of the 
great State machine with such local efforts 
that the best results may be expected. Such 
an atelier in connexion with the manufacture 
of jewelry at Birmingham has already been 
instituted; and if, as M. Vachon thinks, 
Englishmen are in earnest in this matter, 


the example will be generally followed in all | 


great centres of art industry—and the 

** English Renaissance ” will become some- 

thing more than an “ aesthetic movement.” 
Cosmo Monkuovse. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB, 
Tix New English Art Club is more Impres- 
sionist than before—in this sense, at least, that it 


has very few exhibitors who are not of the | 


Impressionist school. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that at least one portrait which may 


receive, and not unworthily, the often doubtfal | 
tribute of popularity, belongs expressly to | 


another school, and is, as has been said clse- 
where, to some extent the result of a steady 
gazing at Holbein rather than at Velasquez. 
We refer to Miss Cecilia Harrisun’s portrait of 
Mr. Somervell (No. 75)--a very charming little 
work, with far more interest than belongs 
generally to contemporary portraiture. Mr. 
George Thomson’s ‘‘ Skating Rink” (No. 4) | 
illustrates exactly the kind of subject to which | 
Impressionist art most rightly addresses itself. 
By it veracity of movement is quickly caught. | 
** Prima Ballerina Assoluta” (No. 15)—a bared | 
stuge and the one dunseuse—by Mr. P. Wilson 
Steer, is another case in point. The work is | 
possibly audacious, but it is certainly interesting. | 
In another kind, as to subject, and represented | 


in somewhat violent perspective, is the portrait | 


of Mrs. Cyprian Williams—by Mr. Steer like- | 
wise. It is attractive in the intensity of its 
realism; and this sense of realism would not 
have been secured but by the exercise not | 
wlone of clear observation, but of technical | 
merit. Blanche—who may be known to 
some of our readers as one of the true 





masters of pastel—has a very characteristic | : be d 
I y the | Messrs. Hollender & Cremetti’s summer exhi- 


| bition of oil paintings, together with a collec- 


Ludovici, 


portrait of Miss Pash; Mr. 
character 


younger, puts plenty of into 


his abstract and brief chronicle of « certain Mr. | 


Coulon, who, if we mistake not, is great in the | 
world of La Danse. 
Roussel (No. 20) again illustrates that capacity 
so dear to the Impressionists, and possessed by 
them so much, of recording the aspect of the 
passing crowd. 
with refinement and presents it with vivacity. 
**Old and New Battersea Bridge” (No. 30), by 
Mr. Sidney Starr, is one of the most poetic 
and interesting of the many pictures that have 
been painted of Thames subjects from the days 
of Samuel Scott—a minute chronicler indeed— 
to those of Mr. Whistler. Mr. Arthur Tomson’s 


‘*The Regent’s Canal” (No. 46) is as refined as | 


any of his previous performances, and probably 
stronger. Mr. Bernhard Sickert is at his best 
in the by no means easy subject ‘A View of 
Chatham from Rochester Old Pier.’’ Mr. Harry 
Tuke gets truth of actionin ‘‘ Reefing the Main- 
sail: a Sketch at Sea.” 


tion is a lively vision of his favourite Dieppe. 
Mr. Francis Bate sends work that should he 
noticed, and so does Mr. Moftat Lindner. Mr. 
Edward Stott displays the instincts of a 
colourist. Mr. Paul Maitland knows how to 





The ‘*‘ Brighton” of Mr. 


Mr. Roussel sees his subject | previous attempt of the artist. 





interest us in the illumination of the Holly- 
wood Arms—where are they curiosity prompts 
us to demand—by the brilliant ‘‘ Sugg” gas- 
lamp. Mr. J. J. Shannon sends picturesquely 
conceived sketches in portraiture ; and the best 
still-life piece —‘* Impressionistic”’ only in the 
larger sense, for Chardin might almost have 
signed it—is Mr. Otto Scholderer’s ‘‘ Oysters,” 
in which the amiable bivalves are fitly accom- 


panied by exactly the right quantity of amber | 


Barsac. This picture, so to say, is an altar- 
piece for the dining-room; its place is very 
near the sideboard. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GRAVE OF ARISTOTLE. 
King’s College, Cambridge : April 23, 1891. 

The letter which I sent to the New York 
Nation, quoted in the AcADEMY of April 15, 
was written just before the conclusion of the 
excavations at Eretria. I was chiefly actuated 
by the desire not to overstate the case, and to 
| wait for future light before announcing to the 
| public a discovery of such great interest and 
importance as the finding of the grave of 
| Aristotle. This will account for the somewhat 
| negative character of my letter. 

But I have come more and more to the 
conclusion that the probabilities speak in favour 
of the tomb at Eretria being that of the great 
| philosopher. I am still engaged in sifting the 
| evidence; and, when this is done, I shall make 
| free to write to you again. 

CHARLES WALDS?TEIN. 





} 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


| THE one hundred and twenty-third exhibition 


of the Royal Academy of Arts will open, as 
usual, on the first Monday in May. The private 
view is tixed for Friday next, May 1. 

Tuk exhibitions to open next week include : 
(1) a third series of water-colour drawings by 
Mrs. Allingham, at the Fine Art Society’s ; 
(2) ** Views about Plymouth” and other draw- 
ings by Mr. Jules Lessore, at Messrs. Buck & 
Reid’s; (3) M. Edouard Detuaille’s famous 
picture entitled ‘‘ Vive ?Empereur,” at the 
Goupil Gallery ; (4) a collection of water-colour 
| drawings by Mme. de L’Aubini¢re, comprising 
‘*A Day in Shakspere’s Land,” and scenes in 
France, Italy, &c., at the Modern Gallery ; and (5) 


tion of Dutch water-colours, at the Hanover 
Gallery. All of these are in New Bond-street. 


Mr. Rupo.ri Buinxp’s new picture, ‘‘ The 
| World’s Desire,” will be on view at Stacey’s 
Gallery in Old Bond-street next week. It is a 
large canvas, and ambitious beyond any 
“The World’s 
Desire” is, of course, ‘‘ Das Ewig Weibliche,” 
personified in the central figure, a graceful 
nude, with auburn hair, whose somewhat 
slender veil has been lifted from her, on the left 
by Eros, a charming study, and on the right 
| by little floating ‘‘ loves.” On alower level, in 
| the foreground, is a series of striking figures— 
| sage, soldier, poet, lover, and priest—the first 
| three gazing on Beauty personified, the priest 
attempting to persuade the young lover to more 
serious thoughts. There is much force shown 
in the treatment of these, and the whole 
composition is original and powerful. 


Mr. Walter Sickert’s | 
principal and most characteristic contribu- | 


Tue fourth spring series of the practical 
lectures of the Guild and School of Handicraft 
| will he opened on Wednesday, May 6, by Prof. 
| Herkomer, with “uf Technical Tull.” Other 
| lectures will be given by Mr. H. L. Rathbone 
(of Liverpool) on ‘* Hammered Hollow Ware” ; 





by Mr. G. Thomson (of Huddersfield) on ‘ The 
Industrial Partnership of Woodhouse Mills” ; 
by Mr. Francis Inigo Thomas on ‘The Rela- 
tion of the Architect to the Handicrafts” ; and 
by Mr. G. F. Newberry (of Glasgow) on ‘ Im- 
pressionism and Design.” The lectures will be 
delivered at the new workshop of the guild, 
Essex House, Mile End-road. 


WE are informed that the lectures given by 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore last season upon 
Turner, Meryon, and the Revival of Etching, 
are likely to be repeated in two or three prin- 
cipal cities during next autumn, 


Mr. Henry Scuev, of 263 Strand, has sent 
us an artist’s proof of an engraving on wood, 
| done by himself, of a large drawing of Mr. 
| Walter Crane’s, entitled ‘‘The Triumph of 
Labour,” which is dedicated to the workers of 
the world on the occasion of their celebration 
of May | as an international holiday of labour. 
It is a fine design, finely engraved, though 
there is something to complain of in the joining 
of the wood-blocks. 


WE quote the following from 7%e Times of 
April 22: 


‘*'The discovery of Roman remains in Lincoln 
proves to be of greater importance than was at first 
supposed. The group of two inosculating columns 
discovered last Thursday is not the termination of 
the facade, as was anticipated. At a distance of 
1sft. Gin. another similar double column has been 
unearthed, succeeded by three bases in the same 
line. Yesterday morning the workmen laid bare 
another double column of larger dimensions. It is 
possible that further discoveries will be made as 
| the excavations proceed southwards. A deputation 
from the Society of Antiquaries (including Mr. St. 
John Hope, the assistant secretary, and Mr. G. E. 
Fox) will visit the excavations to-day. Though it 
is impossible to allow these interesting evidences 
of the magnificence of the Roman city of Lincoln 


| to remain open, being in one of the main thorough- 


fares of the city, careful drawings and measure- 
ments of them are being taken, and they are being 
laid down to scale on a plan.’’ 


THE STAGE. 


TWO PLAYS, 





Werk it not for the excellent performances 
of Miss Robins and Miss Marion Lea—and 
the quite clever performances of Mr. Sugden, 


| Mr. Scott Buist, and Mr. Elwood—I should 


pass by without a word of comment the dull 
and ugly play which has been put upon the 
stage for a few mornings this week at the 
Vaudeville, and of which we shall see no 
more. ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” does not address 
itself to the cultivated layman—to the man 
or woman who at the theatre asks to be 
amused with brilliant comedy or touched 
by noble pathos— it addresses itself, pre- 
sumably, to the student of mental disease, 
more especially of moral insanity; and he, 
of course, as a scientific person, finds in- 
sufficient and unsatisfactory the study in 





| which the dramatist has forsaken his proper 
function to fulfil, but ineffectually, some- 
'bedy else’s. Of ‘“ Hedda Gabler’’—less 
putrid indeed than ‘“‘ Ghosts,” less hopelessly 
enigmatical than ‘‘Rosmersholm,” less 
‘simply nonsensical than the ‘ Doll’s 
| House,” and yet quite morbid, quite mys- 
|sterious, and quite silly —of ‘Hedda 
| Gabler,” not one other word. One word of 
| recognition, however, alike of the mistaken 
courage and of the interesting art which the 
two actress-manageresses liought to bear 


| 
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tipon the performance. Miss Robins power- 
fully enough represented Hedda Gabler as 
what she is: not a woman, but a thing; a 
beast degraded from womanhood ; half an 
idiot, and very much of a devil. Miss Lea, 
by a performance full of simple pathos, 
made us believe, so far as it was possible to 
believe, in the reality of that almost impos- 
sible person, young Mrs. Elvsted. If with 
material so inevitably repulsive or ridicu- 
lous these interesting actresses could do so 
much, what might they not accomplish if 
they brought their efforts again within the 
lines proper to literature—within the field 
which offers itself generally to people of 
sense and of taste ! 


The latest and not least important produc- 
tion of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s season, at the 
New Olympic, isthatof ‘The Acrobat,” which 
was done on ‘l'uesday, and which is a revival, 
practically, of the long familiar melodrama 
of “ Belphegor.” ‘‘Belphegor,” associated 
with the triumphs of more than one actor of 
eminence, belonged to a period in our 
dramatic history when we were much more 
naive than we are at present—when we 
accepted without question romances as to 
which we should now be sceptical. If the 
piece were written wholly afresh to-day, it 
would be fortified by a treatment of incident 
more detailed and less theatrical. If, in a 
generation that is not willing to accept 
anyone as wholly good, yet too tolerant 
to believe that anyone is wholly evil, the 
villain were permitted to be a scoundrel as 
unadulterated, he would have at least to 
justify his existence by the display of much 
greater ingenuity and shrewdness than any 
of which he gives sign in “ Belphegor.” 
And as it is a little difficult to credit the 
rogue’s somewhat easy successes, it is diffi- 
cult likewise to take quite seriously the 
hero’s troubles, when, by a stratagem, his 
wife is wrenched from him, and he is left a 
bereaved husband, an ideal father, and an 
acrobat who, had his lot but been cast in 
happier times, would have made the fortune 
of a transpontine music-hall, 

But difficult as the story is to accept, the 
acting of the principal part is at the Olympic 
so excellent that the obstacle is in a measure 
overcome. Mr. Wilson Barrett has never 
played with more earnestness, and never 
with greater resource. From the first 
moment of his entry in his travelling 
waggonette—with the child, slim and grace- 
ful beside him, with Mr. George Barrett 
beating the big drum, and with Belphegor’s 
wife, Miss Emery, sitting sad and sweet and 
an ornament of the show—to the time when, 
his troubles over, he is accepted in society 
and re-united to his wife, Mr. Wilson Barrett 
does not fail to be picturesque and forcible. 
Nay, he is more—he is convincing. Over 
and over again there are fine stage pictures 
to which his art and presence contribute so 
much. Hearty and jolly as the acrobat in 
public, he is tender and solicitous as the 
acrobat at home. It is some time since I 
have seen a bit of pantomime more signifi- 
cant than the scene at the supper table, at 
which, in presence of the ever noisy Flip- 
Flap, and of the child of the handsome 
neighbour, Belphegor becomes cognisant of 
the sadness of Madeline. The apprehen- 
sion on the one face, the pathos on the 


! 

other; and between them, on the part of the 
others, the clowning and the gaiety. Again, 
the scene in Mademoiselle Flora’s garden, 
where (in a passage from which it may be 
' that Mr. Gilbert took a hint when he con- 
structed his one-act piece for Miss Anderson, 
and to which even “ Dr. Marigold” may 
owe something) Belphegor promises to make 
| the spectators laugh when the tears of a 
real sorrow are in his eyes, is, to say the 
very least of it, remarkable and poignant, 


fervour and skill that he carries all before 
him. Miss Winifred Emery brings to the 
colourless yet of course not unsympathetic 
part of Madeline, her peculiar charm of 
womanliness and refinement. 


It exacts from her nothing that she cannot 
perform. The villain, though his machina- 
tions bid fair to be successful, is, as a stage 
personage, insignificant. 
terisation, and the signs of vitality. He isa 
part of certain rusty and old-fashioned 
machinery—that and nothing more. Miss 
Hanbury plays very prettily a more or less 
treacherous but repentant neighbour of the 
humble Bohemians. Miss Lillie Belmore, 
as a greater person, acts with authority and 
geniality. Mr. George Barrett’s part is 
performed quaintly ; and the child, Edie 
King, goes far to reconcile one to the gene- 
rally unwelcome appearance of such young 
things upon the stage. May it he chronicled, 
in addition, that the piece gains by all the 
pretty dresses ‘ Elita et Compagnie” have 
made for it, and by appropriate scenery, 
and by a stately dance ? 
Freperick WerEDMORE. 








THE “OEDIPUS REX” AT UTRECHT. 
Ghent, Belgium : April 20, 1891. 
A Most? interesting performance of Sophocles’ 
masterpiece was given at Utrecht on Saturday, 
April 11, and repeated during the following 
week. All the parts, with the exception of 
one or two choristers, were taken by under- 
graduates. On the first day several cabinet 
ministers, beside the majority of the curators 
and senate of the university, were present; 
while many art critics, professors, and others 
interested in such performances—all but unique 


witness it. 
Unlike the revivals of Greek plays in England, 


den. Of the merits of this translation—already 
apparent in the published text, though we 
observed how frequently the words as spoken 
differed in bonaim partem—suffice it to remark 
that they are allowed on all hands to be great. 

We do not intend to enter into an analysis of 
the play, nor are we prepared to reconsider the 
vexed question whether a revival of the ancient 
drama for the general public would be possible. 
' What we may and must record is the unqualified 
| success of the performance. 
fairly claim the credit of having produced 
something palatable to the ¢/ite of an academi- 
cal society. If we lay the greatest stress on 





their work, it is not because the translation, the | 


music, and the mése-en-seene were not excellent 
in their way. Dr. Van Riemsdijk’s merits as a 
composer were conspicuous, not for the first 
time, before an appreciative audience, nor is 
Mr. Mendes da Costa unknown as a thorough 


and it is played by Mr. Barrett with such | 


And, unlike | 
certain other ;dles that she has assumed, the | 
part does not tax her beyond her strength. | 


He wants charac- | 


as yet in Holland—had come from afar to | 


the text chosen was in the vernacular—namely, | 
the metrical translation of Prof. van Herwer- | 


The actors may | 


_ student of the Greek drama and its accessories. 
But the undergraduates brought little else to 
their difficult task than an earnest wish to 
succeed; at least, they had had no previous 
experience of this sort of acting. We would 
especially mention the parts of Oedipus and 
Jokasta (Messrs. Jansen and Royaarts van 
_Scherpenzeel) as those whose rendering struck 
us as most true, most pathetic. 

It is to be hoped that this second in the 
series of Dutch revivals—the ‘‘ Antigone” was 
performed a year or two ago at Amsterdam— 
will be succeeded from time to time by others, 
and that the actors and managers may see their 
way to confer ujjon others than a Utrecht 
audience the benefit of this highly intellectual 
pleasure. 


* H. LoGeMan. 








STAGE NOTES. 


| Tux next revival at the Lyceum will be ‘ The 
| Corsican Brothers,” which is to be given on 
| Tuesday, May 12. The performance will be 
| preceded by Charles Reade’s one-act comedy, 
** Nance Oldfield,’ with Miss Ellen Terry for 
the first time in the part of Mrs. Oldfield. 

Miss Besste Byrne, the American actress, 
will appear as ‘‘Leah the Forsaken” at a 
matinée at the Vaudeville on Thursday, May 7, 
for the benefit of the Women’s Trades’ Union 
League. 


Mr. Epwarp Compron will produce in the 
autumn, at the Opera Comique, a poetical play 
by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, entitled ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Room.” 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 
WaGNer’s ‘Tannhiiuser” was given on 
Saturday evening at Covent Garden. Mme. 
Albani ws Elisabeth, and M. Maurel as 
Wolfram, obtained a great success. They were 
in fact playing familiar parts, and their appear- 
ance reminded one of the long interval since 
this opera has been heard in London. It is 
indeed strange, considering the popularity of 
‘* Lohengrin,” that this opera should have been 
so neglected of late years. Whether it be as 
fine as ‘‘ Lohengrin” may be an open question ; 
but surely for the public it is equally, if not 
more, attractive. The good singing of the chorus 
deserves mention. The orchestra was under 
the vigorous direction of Signor Bevignani. 
From ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” to ‘‘ Traviata”’ is a far 
cry. The latter work was given on Monday 
night. Mme. Albani, as Violetta, was in 
| splendid form ; she did not spare herself, and 
acted and sang with immense energy and 
abandon. M. Maurel, as Germont, sang 
magnificently, but over-acted. M. Montariol, 
|on the whole, was very good in the part of 
Alfredo. The house was far from full. 
Rigoletto was given on Wednesday evening, 
with Mme. Albani as Gilda, and M. Maurel in 
| the title-rd/e ; and both gave great satisfaction. 
| With such accomplished and experienced artists 
such a result is only natural. There was a 








fairly good attendance. We notice that 
‘*'Tannhauser” and ‘ Lohengrin” are an- 
nounced for Thursday and Friday, and 


Faust” on Saturday. This is perhaps not 
quite so bad as the “‘ sandwich” arrangement, 
to which Wagner objected. In writing from 
London with regard to his ‘‘ Ring,” he said that 
he did not wish to see it produced at an 
| ordinary theatre between ‘‘ Martha” and ‘“ Le 
| Prophete.” 
There is not much to say about the third 
Philharmonic Concert on Thursday, April 16. 
'M. Paderewski gave a brilliant performance of 
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Saint-Saéns’ pianoforte Concerto in C minor ; 
for an encore he played a Chopin valse. The 
orchestra under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen gave a good account of itself in Sterndale 
Bennett's charming Overture ‘* Paradise and 
the Peri,’ and also in Schubert's great 
Symphony in C. Mr. Iver McKay was the 
vocalist. 

Mr. Frederick Dawson, « new pianist, 
appeared at Messrs. Hess and Becker's second 
recital on Saturday. He played Chopin’s 
** Andante Spianato and Polonaise” (Op. 22). 
He is young and talented ; he has « good touch 
and his execution is wonderfully neat. There 
was great vigour and character about his play- 
ing, and he really shows good promise. He 
may be somewhat extravagant at times, but 
this is far better than a tame performance ; 
extravagance can easily be toned down. A 
feature of the programme was a long, uninter- 
esting Suite of Popper’s for two violoncellos, 
admirably written for the instruments, and 
admirably interpreted by Signor Piatti and 
Mr. Becher. Mr. Hess played some solos with 
murked effect, and Miss Marguerite Hall may 


be commended for her careful rendering of an | 
‘may have been handed down by pupils. 


Aria from Handel's ‘‘ Alexander.” 

Miss Winifred Robinson gave a concert at 
Princes’ Hall on Wednesday afternoon. She 
played an ‘‘ Andante and Kondo Capriccioso,” 
by David, with good technique and more than 
usual feeling. The programme opened with 
an interesting Quartet by Svendsen, well 
rendered by the Misses Winifred and K. Robin- 
son, Miss Gates and Mr. Whitehouse ; Miss 
Mary Davies and Mr. A. Thompson sang with 
success, 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Wohltemperirtes Klavier. Von J. 8. Bach. Erster 
u. Zweiter Theil. (Breitkopf & Hirtel.) Many 


| 
| it seems completely to spoil the effect of the 


editions of this great work have been given to | 


the world, and yet the last word never seems to 
have been said. In the critical edition of the 
Bach Gesellschaft, Herr Kroll followed the 
principal autograph for the first part, and 
what he considered the best MSS. (there being 
no complete autograph) for most of the 
numbers of the second part. 


autographs and principal MSS. and editions. 
Messrs. Robert Franz and Otto Dresel, the 
editors of the volumes under notice, have 
selected from these sources what seems, to 
quote their words, ‘‘ best to accord with the 
composer’s intention.” For the benefit of 
readers who may not be conversant with the 
subject of the autographs and MSS. of the 
Wohl. Klavier, we may mention that of these 
various readings some are derived directly 
from Bach, and others, not in his handwriting, 
may yet have had his sanction; for Bach in 
his autographs was constantly changing 
passages, and alterations by word of mouth 


Students will be interested in comparing this 


Further, in an; 2 : ; 
appendix he gave the various readings of the , 29, Book I. The reading of bars 8 and 9 in 


entry of the long dominant pedal two bars 
later. Then, again, surely the added octaves 
extending to contra D at the end of Fugue V., 
Book I., cannot be justified. For a similar 
reason, the octave at end of Prel. 21, Book I., 
seems wrong, to say nothing of the fact that 
the bar itself is in none of the autographs. 
If, as the editors say, ‘‘ artistic value” is to be 
the test, surely the cut given in the “‘ Ziirich” 
autograph might have been adopted in Prel. 


Prel. 9, Book I., with the A sharp, appears 


strange after the explanation in favour of A 


natural given by Kroll in his appendix. In 
Prel. 12, Book I., the fine reading of bar 21 as 
given by Forkel would seem to have deserved 
a place. 

These and other points have attracted our 
attention, and we wish that, at any rate, a few 


footnotes had been added with respect to 


new text with the Bach Gesellschaft edition. | 


Instead of commenting on many readings 
which show how carefully the choice has been 
made, we should like to note some which con- 
siderably surprise us. The bar interpolated by 
Schwenke in Prel. 1., Rook I, has been retained. 
We are not aware of any authority for con- 
sidering it ‘‘ according to the composer’s in- 
tention ”’ I 


certain readings adopted. Robert Franz is a 
great authority on Bach, and one would have 
liked to know the reasons for his decision in 
these passages. The Preludes and Fugues are 
carefully fingered and phrased ; and the parts 
are frequently arranged in a new manner on 
the two staves, so as to make clear how they 
are to be distributed between the two hands, 
One useful footnote is given to Prel. 13, Book IL., 


explaining the true value of the dotted note. 


It would, perhaps, have been still better to 
have given Bach’s text in Fugue 5, Book I., 
and to have inserted the footnote there, thus 


_ showing earlier in the volume Bacn’s peculiar 


; and, so far as internal evidence goes, 


- JAMES. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & COS ANNOUNCEMENTS. — 


use of the dot. 
‘ J. S. Suepiock. 


[ Ready. 


HORACE WALPOLE: a Memoir. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by Perey and 


L¢éou Moran. 


A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 
INTENTIONS. By OSCAR WILDE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


EDITION DE LUXE, £5 3s, 


[ln Muy. 


| Linmediately. 


A NEW ENGLAND NUN, and other Stories. By ‘MARY E. WILKINS (Author of 


‘*A Ilumble Romance, and other Stories’). 


A LITTLE BOOK OF PROFITABLE TALES. By EUGENE FIELD. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF WESTERN VERSE. 


STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. by SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 


Crown vo, cloth, ts. 


[Lmmediately. 


[Linmediately. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. per vol. 


[Limmediately. 
16mo, cloth, 5s. 


JERRY: a Novel. By SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Wnty. 
RED LETTER STORIES. 


r} Hf1S is the title of a Series which will contain both Works by contemporary Continental Authors, translations of which have not as yet 
uppeared in this countiy, and Works by American Authors, to be published here exclusively in this form in the first instance. Among the first volumes will appear :— 


THE CRIME of SYLVESTRE BONNARD, Member of the Institute. | 


by Axarone Fraser. 


THE HOUSE by the MEDLAR-TREE. 


By Giovannt Vero. 


Remus ”’ ). 


Each volume, cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Beginning with the June Number, the European Edition of HARPER’S MAGAZINE (hitherto 


published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, § Co.) will be published by 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, & CO., 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 


BALAAM, and other Stories, 


By Joret Cuanpien Haruis (* Uncle 


GALLEGHER, and other Stories, By Ricuanv Hanvine Davis. 
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THEATRES. 
A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. GaTTI. 
, ening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. 
Byery Ev Teonard Boyne, Beverid , Abingdon, Rignold, Thal- 
berg, Dalton, Wheatman, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 


a don, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, Mary Rorke, &c. 
i 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


VENUE THEATRE. 
A Lessee and Manager, Mr. T"enry Ler. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, a Comedy, in four acts, by Bronson 
Howard, entitled ©THE HENRIETTA. 
Preceded, at 7.45,byMY LADY HELP, 
COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9. JANE. 
Messrs. Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and C. H. 
Hawtrey ; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 


Lottie Venne. 
“Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Avcustus Harris. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

Messrs. Charles Warner, Edmund,Gurney, Edwin Shepherd, 
Julian Cross, Mark Quinton, Frank Macvicar, Henry Loraine, 
W. 8. Parkes, Harry Fischer, Albert Marsh, and H. Nicholls ; 
Mesdames Kate Maccabe, C. Wallace, and Jessie Millward. 


GARRICK THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager 


. Mr. Joun Hare. 

Every Evening, at 8, OUNTIFUL. : 

Messrs. John Hare, Groves, Somerset, Cathcart, Gilbert 
Hare, Byron, Rivers, Power, and J. Forbes-Robertson ; 
Mesdames Addison, Linden, Drummond, Ferrar, Webster, 
Turtle, and Kate Rorke. crise demn oan hata Ean : 
GUoOBE THEAT RE. 
Lessee, Mr. Norman Fornes. 
Every Evening, at 8.45, THE BOOKMAKER. 

Preceded, at 8, by A MONTH AFTER DATE. 

Messrs. Harry Paulton, W. Farren, jun., Acton Bond, C. K. 
Cooper, A. E. Drinkwater, C. Goold, F. Vancrossen and J. W 
Pigott ; Mesdames V. Raye, Ansell, and L. Bell. 


H AYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beexsoum-Tree. 
Every Evening, ut 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 

Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Fred Terry, Allan, C. Hudson, 
Robb Harwood, Batson, and Leith ; Mesdames Julia Neilson, 
Rose Leclereq, Horlock, Ayrtoun, E. tH. Brooke, Adelaide 
Gunn, Hethcote,and Norreys, 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 

Mr. Henry Iivine, Sole Lessee. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, CHARLES I. 

Messrs Henry Irving, Terriss, Howe, Wenman, and Tyars ; 

Mesdames Minnie Terry, Webb, Annie Irish, and Ellen Terry. 


EW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Witson Barrerr. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, an entirely new adaptation, in four 
acts of “ Le Paillasse,”’ written expressly for this theatre by 
Wilson Barrett, entitled THE ACROBAT. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a new Comedietta, by Rachel Penn 
(Mrs. E. 8. Willard), entitled TOMMY. 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 

Messrs. Chas. Danby, E. Bantock, W. Warde, and Arthur 
Roberts ; Mesdames Marion Hood, Grace Pedley, Alma Stan- 
ley, Linda Verner, Florence Monteith, Ethel Blenheim, Katie 
Seymour, L. Gourlay, Ruby McNeil, and Phyllis Broughton. 
__ Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
3 Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sepaer. 
This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
M. Courtes, M. de Gasperi, M. Louis Gouget ; Mdlle Jane 
May, Madame Schmidt, Mdlle. Francesca Zanfretta. 
Preceded, at 8 15, by THE GYPSIES. 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyty Carre. 
Every Evening, at tS, IVANHOE. 

















Gt. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. George ALEXANDER. 
This Evening, at 8.15, THE IDLER. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Nutcombe Gould, John Mason, 
A. Holles, and Herbert Waring ; Lad Monckton, Mesdames 
Maude Millett, G. Kingston, and M. Terry. 

_ Preceded, at 7.45, by THE GAY LOTHARIO. 

QGrRAND THEATRE. 
‘ Lessee, Mr. Witiie Epouiy. 

This Evening, at 8.45, OUR DAUGHTERS. 

Preceded, at 8, by BACK IN FIVE MINUTES. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Tuomas Tuorne 

At 8.10, Lord Lyrroy’s Comedy, MONEY. ypcineer 
Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Edward Righton, Fred Thorne, 

L.. D’Ursay, Arthur Elwood, Oswald Yorke, Fred Grove, J. 

bie my a. and H. B. Conway; Mesdames 
orothy Dorr, Ella Bannister, and Kate Phillips (by i 

sion of Mr. Henry Lryin:). aie . Sinema 





W. H. SMITH & SON’S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Surrni & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books, Of the current periodicals, one only at 
| a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred ts Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in clegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- | DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 
MENTS THROUGHOUT Just out, crown Svo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
a THE HOLY of HOLIES : a Series of Sermons 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. - - 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. Seconp Epition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. THE UNCH ANGING CHRIST and other 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. Sermons. ’ 
F. MOEDER, 


. - ‘It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of “Divine 
Also for HIRE ONLY 


truth.” —Christian World. 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
Large d4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V. 
with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


BEAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, 





Lexypoxy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21 anv 22, Furnivat Srreet, E.C.; 


Gours, ‘PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


PpoOrtTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME | 
I 


*1LES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand . 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 


([URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other MSTOCKS, SHARES, tnd ANNUITIES purchased and sold, 
a SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLUT OF LAND, 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 
ou application. ‘RaNcIS Ravenscnort, Manager. 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SULE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 
Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY’S 
for Invalids.” 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland. that I like so 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*IT have never C C A 
well.” 


President Loyal Collegeoe tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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CLARENDON 


AVIANUS.—THE FABLES. Edited, with 


Prolegomena, Critical 4 Comme ntary,, &e., by | 


_ PLATO.—THE DIALOGUES. 5 vols., £3 10s. 


ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A., Svo, 8s. Gd. 
CICERO de ORATORE. With Introduction 

and Notex. By Professor A. 8. WILKINS, MLA. 

Book L., Second Edition. svo, 78. 6d. Book II , Svo, 5s. 


CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With 


Notes. By J. R. KING, M.A, Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 


CICERO. -SELECT LETTERS. With Notes, 
&e. By ALBERT WATSON, M.A. ‘Third Edition. 


Svo, Iss, 


MR. OWEN'S CRITICAL EDITION OF THE 
* TRISTIA.’ 


OVIDI NASONIS TRISTIUM LIBRI V. 
Recensuit 8. G. OWEN, M.A., Accedunt Libri Marciani 
et Libri Turonensis Simulac Ta. vo, 16s, 

“Mr. Owen’s acute and laborious work.’’—Salurday 


PERSIUS.—THE SATIRES. With a Trans- 
lation and Notes. By J. CONINGTON, M.A. Edited 
by H. NETTLESHIP, M.A. Second Evition. svo, 7s. 6d. 


PLAUTUS.—BENTLEY’S PLAUTINE 
EMENDATIONS. From hix Copy of Gronovius. By 
E. A. SUNNENSCHEIN, M.A. Crown 4to, stiff covers, 
vs, id, 


TACITUS._THE ANNALS. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes. by H. FURNEA UX, M.A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Vol. 1. Books 1.-VI._ vo, 1s. 

* Has superseded all previous English editions.” 


P, 


Review. 


(iuardian, 


PROFESSOR JOWETT'S ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS, 
WITH ANALYSES AND INTRODUCTIONS. 


New Edition in prepareticn, 


__'THE REPUBLIC. 12s. 6d, half-roan, 14s. 
THUCYDIDES. With Notes and Indices. 


2 vols, £1 12s. 


ARISTOTLE.—THE POLITICS. 2 vols., 21s. 


* The most agreeable and helpful English version. 
fall Mall Gazetle, 


MR. NEWMAN’S EDITION OF THE “POLITICS.” 


THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Edited 
with Introductory Essays and English Notes, by W. 
NEWMAN, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, late Reader 
in Ancient History, Oxford. Vols. I. and IL. Svo, 2ss. 

‘Must long continue to be the standard English edition of 
the ‘ Politics.’ "’—Athenarum. 
** May prove the definitive edition fur a long while to come.” 
Oxford Magazine. 


| ARISTOTELIS ETHICA NICOMACHEA, 


Adnotatione critica instruxit I 


recognovit brevique 
or on ‘to paper, for Merginal 


BYWATER. Svo, 6x. ; 
Notes, 10s. (id. 


FRAGMENTA HERCULANENSIA:a 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford Copies of the Hercu- 
lancum Rolls. By W. SCOTT, M.A., Professor of Classics 
- = University of Sydney. Royal 8vo, with many 

‘lates, 21s. 


PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


STANDARD CLASSICAL WORKS. 


| SOPHOCLES.—_THE PLAYS and FRAG 
| MENTS. With Notes, &c. » CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Vol. I. Oedipus a oaligg ‘eudeaen Coloneus. 
Antigone. Svo, 16s. 
Vol. Il. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes, 
Fragments. vo, 16s, 
“A solid monument of distinguished erudition and 1ure 
industry.” —Athenacum. 


SELECTION S from POLYBIUS. Edited by 
J. L. STRACHAN-DAVIDSON, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. With 3 Maps, 
TFrolegomena, and Appendices, Svo, buckram, 21s. 


THE PRINCIPLES of SOUND and 
INFLEXION as Dlustrated in the GREEK and LATIN 
LANGUAGES. By J. EB. KING, M.A., Fellow anil 
Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford; and C. COOKSON, 
M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School, London. 
8vo, 18s. 

“Sure to find wide acceptance as an authoritative text- 
book.” —- Acad: my. 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHI. 


LOLOGY, as Applied to the Illustration of Greek and 
| Latin Inflections. By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the COMPARA- 
TIVE GRAMMAR of GREEK and LATIN. By J. E, 
KING, M.A. ; and C. COOKSON, M.A. Crown svo, 5s. 6d. 





STANDARD CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. By Henry George Liddell, D.D., 


Revised and Augmented thre up kcut. 


and ROBERT SCOTT, D.D. Seventh Edition. 


ito, cloth, 36s, 


AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, Abridged 


Small 4to, 12s. d. 
** It will perfectly answer all school purposes even in the more advancce classes.” 


ircom LIDDELL and &COIT’S. Seventh Edition. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Abridged from the above, chiefly 


Square 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


for the use of Schools. Twenty-fourth Edition. 





Dictionary.” -Academy, 


AN ELEMENTARY 


St. James's Gazette, | 
Latin Readers. 


By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D. 


LEWIS and SHORT'S LATIN DICTIONARY. Founded on 
. Andrews’ Edition ra Freund’s Latin Dictionary. 
A NEW SCTIOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 
A LATIN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. By Charlton T. Lewis, . 


| h.D., Editor of ** Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary.” 
| “witht its limits without a rival among school dictionaries.”’—¢ lassical Review. 
| 


4to, cloth, 25s. 


Small 4to, cloth, 18s, 


“ The general accuracy and giasp is distinctly superior to that shown in any other Latin 


LATIN DICTIONARY, with Brief Helps to 
Square Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
f [Just pr ublished, 


MODERN LANGUAGE CLASS BOOKS. 


GERMAN. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. 
F. C, CONYBEARE. 


on :nslated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. 


MAX MULLER, M.A. 2 vols., Svo, cloth, 21s. 


a he best introduction to the study of Germ: in literature available in our language 
’—Jwll Mall Gazette, 


THE GERMAN CLASSICS from the FOURTH to the NINE- 
With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern German, 
A New Edition, Revised, 
Adapted tou Wilhelm Scherer’s ** History of German Literature,” by F. L ICHTENSTELN. 


systematic, comprehensive, catholic, and modern,’ 


TELNTH CENTURY. 
and Notes, by F. MAX MU LLER, M.A. 


2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 


“In range, variety, scholarship, and taste, it altogether surpasses anything of the kind yet 


attempted in England.’”’—Academy. 


GE OR M. A N Cc LASSICS. 


BUCHHEIM’S GERMAN CLASSICS. M.A. Second Edition, with Index. 
Kdited by C. A. BUCHHEIM. “ An extraordinary achievement in scholarship.” 
Phil. Doe., Prof. in King’s College, London. “Mr. 


With Biey 
Complete Conime ntaries. 


* Dr. Buchheim, by his excellent edition of the German Classics, has done far mure than 
any other man to forward the study of Germanin England and Americ a.”-— We 


Extra feup. Svo, cloth. 


BECKER (the HISTORIAN).- 
GOETHE.—EGMONT: a Tragedy. 3s. 


HEINE.—PROSA. Being Selections from his Prose Works. 
HEINE.—HARZREISE. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 6d. 
LESSING._NATHAN DER WEISE: a Dramatic Poem. 
LESSING.-MINNA VON BARNHELM : a Comedy. 


raphical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Ar; guments 


-~FRIEDRICH DER GROSSE. 


By W. Scherer. 


Edited by LANGUAGE. 
It is cloth, 3s. 6d. 
French scientific trestises.’ 


| 
l 


Enlarged, and 


7s. ‘Gd. 


tu the Dramas’, and 


Author. 
Pir. 


siminster Review. 


on isin maby Ways tt masterpiece.” 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE. Selected and Arranged 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. 


3s. 6d. 


by the Same. 


Seventh Edition, corrected from the 


FRENCH. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 


Translated into English by G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., 


Dean of Winchester. 


Twentieth French Edition. Extra feap. Svo, 


“Tt has all the logical distinctness of form and expression so characteristic of the best 
— Athenaeum. 
** In every page the hand of a master of the art of cxpositicn is conspicuous.’ 


Fall Mail Gazelle. 


BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH 
H LANGUAGE, with a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. 
| English by G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Winchester. 


Translated into 
Third Edition. Crown svo, 


(A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By George Saintsbury, 


Extra feap. &vo, clotb, 2s. 
— Aihenuevm, 


faintsbury has managed to characterise each writer according to his merit.” 


St. James’s Gazelle, 


A SHORY HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By the same 


Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d 
Sauintsbury is thorou; ahly master of his subject.”’—Scollish Meview. 


—Athenacum. 


FRENCH CLASSICS. 


4s. 6d. 


4s, €d. 
es. 6d. 


MOLIERE’S LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 


Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A., 
Late French Mastcr and Libraiian at Harrow School. 


Extra feap. svo, cloth. 


New Edition. 1s. 6d. 


MODERN GERMAN READER. A Graduated Collection of CORNEILLE'S CINNA. New Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Extracts from Modern German Authors. 
Tart I. 
plete Vocabulary. Fouth Edition, 


Extracts in Prose and Poetry. 
Second Edition. ws, 6d. 


Part U1. 
LULL 


Lonpon : 


Prose Extracts. With English Ni Aes, tt Grammatical Appendix, and a 


With English Notes and un Index. 


CLARENDON 


LiENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp UNIVERSITY Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN Corner, E.C. 


Com- 


PRESS UATALOGUES FREE ON 


MOLIERE'S LES FOURBERIES DE SCAPIN, and RACINE'S 


ATHALIE. With Voltaire’s Life of Moli¢re. 2s. ¢ 


SELECTIONS from the CORRESPONDENCE of Mme. DE SEVIGNE 
wend her chicf CONTEMPORARIES. i 


APPLICATION, 


Intended more expecially for Girls’ Schools. 3:. 
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